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PREFACE 



your Money and Your Life is a four-part course designed to help low- income 
working women increase their skills at managing money. Women are entering 
the work force at a rapid pace. More than hj million women work outside 
the home today, compared with 18 million in 1950. 

Yet 80 percent of working women are still employed in low-paying, low- 
status jobs traditionally reserved for women. The average annual earnings 
of a ful 1 -time woman worker were $12,000 in 1982. With inflation eating 
away at the already low salaries of women workers , managing money skill- 
fully and planning for a secure financial future are critical. 

Men have been trained from birth to be money managers --to acquire, accumu- 
late, and distribute money. Women are trained to be consumers; they are 
encouraged to leave financial matters to men. At the same time, growing 
numbers of working women face issues such as child care, retirement Income 
planning, and career development with little knowledge of how to proceed. 

Money means different things to each of us, and each of its meanings is 
charged with such emotions as greed, fear, envy, and guilt. Understanding 
why these feelings exist is the first step toward getting control over our 
money and our lives. 

This course is composed of four sessions, each of which focuses on a spe- 
cial financial concern of working women: budgeting, education for career 
advancement, child care, and retirement planning. Although the sessions 
are designed as a series, they can be offered as independent workshops. 

We hope that a wide variety of organizations serving low-income working 
women will use this curriculum. The manual contains detailed teaching out- 
lines, pc^rticipant handouts for each workshop, and a program for training 
peer leaders to conduct the workshop series. Each workshop is li hours 
long and is designed to be held after work. Many techniques are used to 
ensure participation, including small group exercises, case studies, quiz- 
zes, brainstorming, and discussion. 
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TRAINING PEER TEACHERS 



Your Money and Your Life is a four-session course on financial planning 
designed to be taught by working women to their peers. The use of lay 
teachers develops leadership skills among working women, creates a com- 
fortable, nonintimidating atmosphere for participants, promotes the use 
of participatory learning methods, counteracts the myth of the "expert," 
and encourages women to rely on their own knowledge and experience. 

To make good use of the lay teaching methods, the leaders must be comfort- 
able with the materials and familiar with teaching techniques and group 
facilitation. The For the Leader section of this manual contains informa- 
tion on group facilitation skills. In this section sample 1-day or l^-day 
training sessions for peer teachers are outlined. The goals of the train- 
ing session are to prepare participants to lead the workshops and to help 
them feel comfortable about doing so. 

The training session (s) should be led by organization staff members who 
are familiar with the content of the curriculum. They should also be ex- 
perienced as workshop leaders or group facilitators. Participants in the 
training session(s) should include not only the person who will lead a 
session, but also an assistant leader for each session and other members 
or staff of the organization who are interested in the program. 

The focus of the training session(s) should be balanced between teaching 
participants the content of the materials and training them to be effec- 
tive teachers. In the sample training session agendas below, a majority 
of time is spent role playing '^ach of the four sessions. This gives par- 
ticipants "hands-on" experience with the timing of the session, how the 
session activities fit together, how the exercises work, and how women 
like themselves will respond to the materials. 

All participants in the training should have the curriculum materials in 
advance of the training session(s). There are two sample agendas, a li-day 
session (e.g., an all-day session on Saturday and a half-day session on 
Sunday) or a 1-day (Saturday) session. Because the sessions are intensive, 
it is important thai the surroundings be as comfortable as possible. 

In the li-day session, which we recommend, li hours are allotted to cover 
each of the four sessions in the course. It is important to cover the 
major activities and act out each exercise. Allow time at the end of 
each session for participants to ask questions and share their reactions. 

The trainers should divide responsibilities during the day. Each can con- 
duct two of the sessions or they can divide the activities in each session. 
During the training there is time set aside for a guest speaker after the 
role play in the first session. This can be reserved for a guest expert 
on credit, options for the small investor, or Independent Retirement 
Accounts . 
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The section on teaching tips can be led either by one of the trainers or 
by an outside person such as an adult education specialist. If you can't 
arrange for an outside speaker, one of the trainers can cover the material 
included in the For the Leader section of this manual. The material in this 
section should also be handed out to those participating in the training. 

At the conclusion of the training session(s), stress the importance of 
evaluation and how to obtain maximum input from participants. You may 
want to prepare a one-page evaluation form and go over it with the trainees. 
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SAMPLE AGENDA FOR ONE-AND-A-HALF-DAY TRAINING SESSION 



DAY ONE 
9:00 

9:30 
11 :00 
11 :15 
12:15 

1 :13 

2:kS 

3:00 

'i:30 

5:15 

DAY TWO 
9:00 
10:30 
10:'l5 

12: 15 



Introduct ion 
Goals of Program 
Explanation of Materials 

Session I: Making Money More Manageable 

Break 

Guest Speaker on Investments/honey Markets 
Lunch 

Session II: Education and Career Advancement: What Are the Options? 
Break 

Session III: How to Find Quality Child Care on a Budget 

Teaching Tips 

End of Day's Training 



Session IV: How to Plan for Retirement and Be Glad You Did 
Break 

EvqI uat ions 
Quest ions 

End of Training 
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SAMPLE AGENDA FOR ONE-DAY TRAINING SESSION 



9:00 Introductions 

Goals of Program 
Explanation of Materials 

9:15 Session I: Making Money More Manageable 

10:15 Guest Speaker on Investments/Money Markets 

1 1 :00 Break 

11:15 Session II: Education and Career Advancem^-nt : What Are the 

Options? 

12:30 Lunch 

1:30 Session III: How to Find Quality Child Care on a Budget 

2 :30 Teach i ng Ti ps 

3:15 Break 

3:30 Session IV: How to Plan for Retirement and Be Glad You Did 

^:^5 Evaluations 
Quest ions 
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FOR THE LEADER 



HOW TO USE THIS MANUAL 

your Money and Your Life will prepare you to teach a four-session course 
on financial planning. This manual is divided into four major sections, 
one for each session in the course. In each section you will find a work- 
shop outline that lists each activity and a suggested time line. The 
outline also provides an overview of the workshop and lists the materials 
that are included. 

Following the workshop outline you will find instruction sheets for each 
workshop activity; they define the activity's purpose and provide step-by- 
step instructions on how to proceed. Finally, each section contains back- 
ground information for you, the leader, which consists of fact sheets, 
newspaper articles, and statistical information. 

Before giving the workshop you should carefully examine the workshop out- 
line, review the participant handouts, and read the background information. 
Check the resource list at the end of each workshop; it contains materials 
that you may order for participants ahead of time. Participant handouts, 
which follow the workshop activity sheets, may be pulled oxit and duplicated 
for participants . 



BEFORE THE WORKSHOP 

Take some time to think about who might come to the workshop and what their 
needs and interests might be. Try to be as specific as possible. Imagine 
a wide range of people. Even though most will be women with low incomes, 
some may be married, others might have children, and they are likely to 
be of different ages and races. Some participants may be deeply in debt 
and feel very emotional about it. Some may have saved several thousand 
dollars and feel very self-righteous. 

The more clearly you can imagine these women, the more sensitive you will 
be to their different needo and values. It is extremely easy to see things 
from one's own perspective. You'll want to create an atmosphere in which 
everyone feels comfortable and feels that she bel sjs. 

Do you think you'll be nervous leading the workshop? Anyone who has not 
done much teaching or is teaching something new will feel nervous. Think 
about what you are afraid might happen. Write it down. Now, think about 
someone you admire or^ envision yourself the way you'd like to be. How 
would that person handle or prevent the possible problem? Decide to try 
this alternative. 

For example, let's say that you're afraid to write on the board because 
you're a poor speller. Rather than never writing on the board or writing 
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on the board and feeling nervous, you could decide to tell the group, 
'M'm a terrible speller, so if I make any mistakes, let me know." Then 
you won't have to live up to any false expectations and you can even make 
a joke of it. 

Or let*s say you're afraid the group will find out that you don't know as 
much as they had expected you to know. You could decide to practice saying, 
"I don't know the answer to that. Where do you think we could find that 
i nformation?" 

The physical surroundings for the workshop are important. Use comfortable 
chairs and arrange them in a circle. Have newsprint and marking pens 
available and put charts or figures on newsprint ahead of time, if neces- 
sary. Find an assistant to help you. Make sure that the workshop handouts 
are collated and ready to distribute. Provide light refreshments. 



DURING THE WORKSHOP 

What if no one talks? Discussions are successful if many people participate. 
If no one responds to one of your questions, try another one. You can en- 
courage people to guess. If you're asking how people feel about their jobs 
or money management but no one responds, rephrase the question. Asking 
it in the third person often makes discussion easier. 

For example, you could say, "What complaints do you think most women have 
about managing money?" Give an example from your own experience to see 
if that starts others talking. If all of the above suggestions fail, then 
go on to something else. Don't try to force the discussion. 

It is important to be a good listener. In addition, it is good to plan in 
advance what you could say as a transition between topics and as summary 
points. However, these statements must be a spontaneous reaction to what 
has been discussed. If a careful transition to the next activity or sum- 
mary of a discussion isn't made, participants can be left feeling that the 
session is fragmented. 

Try to keep activities running as close to the time allotted as possible. 
You will need to be flexible, though, allowing more time for a discussion 
that everyone seems interested in and cutting down on something less rele- 
vant to them. If you have trouble deciding, ask the group what they want 
to do. 

Try to keep the focus off yourself as much as possible. As a group leader, 
it is easy to spend a great amount of time responding to each person's 
comments, answering each person's questions, and giving your own opinions. 
This produces an unbalanced view. 

Facilitate discussion among participants. When someone makes a comment, 
rather than responding to it yourself, ask if participants have anything 
to add, or say, "What do you think about what was just said?" You can 
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follow the same procedure when asked questions: "Does anyone know the 
answer to that?" '*What would you think the answer might be?" 

It is very important to know what participants are thinking, to have them 
share information with each other, and to stimulate them continually to 
think. The more participants think and talk about the new information, 
the more they will us^ it. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 



your Money and Your Life 

A Four-Session Course on 
Financial Planning for Low-Income Working Women 



Session I; Making Money More Manageable 

Participants are encouraged to explore their feelings 
about money, including how these feelings developed 
and how they prevent women from gaining more control 
over their money. Activities include a quiz on con- 
sumer credit, information on developing and using a 
budget, and a discussion of money markets and other 
options for the small investor. 



Session I I : Education and Career Advancement; What Are the Options? 

In this session participants look at how education can 
help women working in traditional occupations advance 
their careers. They will use planning skills to evalu- 
ate why they want to go to school and to analyze their 
educat iona 1 options . 



Session III: How to Find Quality Child Care on a Budget 

This session describes different kinds of child care, 
their costs, and how to evaluate the quality of care. 
Participants in small groups examine case studies of 
child care problems and discuss the resources that are 
available to them in their local areas. 



Session IV: How to Plan for Retirement and Be Glad You Did 



Participants examine their long-range financial goals 
in this session. They also explore retirement options 
and investigate and critique their own pension plans. 
The session also covers Individual Retiremen': Accounts 
and long-term i n vestments . 
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XVI I 



SESSION I 
MAKING MONEY MORE MANAGEABLE 




SESSION I WORKSHOP OUTLINE 



GOALS 

• To help participants explore their feelings about money, how those feel- 
ings developed, and how they prevent us from gaining more control over 
our money 

• To make the rrost of a small savings 

• To share information about credit 



ACTIVITIES 

Introduction; Exploring Attitudes about Money 
Participants introduce themselves. Leader uses 
individual exercise and brainstorming to bring out 
women *s attitudes about money and money management. 

Making the Most of a Small Savings 
Leader conducts a large group discussion about cut- 
ting costs and increasing savings. Participants 
share ideas and review Monthly Budget Chart ard 
options for small investors (credit unions, term 
certificates, money markets, etc.). 

Credit Quiz; Managing with and without Money 
Participants examine their own knowledge about 
credit laws and interest rates. Group discusses 
answers to quiz. 

Summary and Homework Assignment 
Leader summarizes what has been covered during 
the session, discusses homework ass ignment , and 
reviews what will be covered the following week. 



Suggested Time 
30 mins. 



30 mins, 



30 mins. 



10 mins- 



WORKSHOP MATERIALS 

For Participants 

Monthly Budget Chart 

Deve'opLng a Plan for Saving 

Credit Quiz; Managing with and without Money 

Checklist for Comparing Your Bank to Others 

Resource List 

Background Information for Leader 

Consumer Credit (three articles for background reading) 
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SESSION I ACTIVITIES 
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INTRODUCTION: EXPLORING ATTITUDES ABOUT MONEY 



PURPOSES 



• 



To introduce participants to each other and create an atmosphere in 
which they can feel comfortable sharing experiences 

To outline the goals of the session 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Introduce yourself, say where you work, what you do, and why you are 
leading this workshop. Ask participants to do the same and tell why 
they are attending the workshop. 

2. Describe the purpose of the workshop. 

"This session has been developed to help us learn to gain more 
control over the money we have. Often, we women think of our- 
seh'es as victims when it comes to money rather than exerting 
control where we can." 

3« Introduce the exercise. 

"We're going to explore how some of our attitudes about money 
developed. Keeping in mind all the di f ferent ways your money is 
spent, write down four statements that begin with 'I should . . . 
or ' I should not ..." about what you feel you should or should 
not be doing with your money." 

When the participants are done, ask them to write a statement for each 
of the "should" statements that begins "I haven't because ..." 

Then ask participants to finish this sentence: "With regard to money, 
I feel good about . , 
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Ask people to read aloud what they wrote. Make a list on the board of 
the "should," "haven't because," and "feel good about" ideas. For 
example: 

I should: save more 
spend less 
keep a budget 
learn more about taxes 
spend less on clothes 

I haven't because: I'm too lazy, greedy, unorganized, stupid 

I'm too scared to think about money 
it's too boring, confusing 
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Pose the following question: 

"Where do our negative feelings about ourselves and money come 
from?" 

List the responses, which might include: 

Math was always considered a male subject too difficult and unfemi- 
nine for females. 

We are encourc^ged to be consumers (of makeup, perfume, new clothing 
styles, food items, and household items), not providers. No one 
has encouraged us to know about taxes, life insurance, or pensions. 

I *ve asked questions about my pension plan at work, and those who 
responded acted as i f I weren^t supposed to be concerned about 
those things. 

Our parents* attitudes range from spending a lot and going into 
debt to saving and never spending anything on fun things like 
vacations. You could er:d up dealing with money exactly the same 
way as your parents, cr rebelling and acting the exact opposite 
way. 

Many jokes stereotype the female as a mindless spender of her 
husband's hard-earned money. 

Summarize. 

"There are many things happening now that make it more and more 
important for us to gain more control over the money we do have. 
The cost of living is increasing every year, which means we are 
spending more in all areas. For women, this is even more of a 
problem, since in 1982 we made only 63 cents for every dollar 
earned by a man. 

"We also bear more of the burden of raising and caring for our 
children as well as our aging parents. 

"We have been encouraged to know about how to cut food costs and 
shop for clothing, but have received very littla guidance on how 
to plan for retirement, take out a loan, shop for legal services, 
or buy a house. 

"With new developments in automatic money transfer systems, there 
is more of a trand to transfer money from one institution to an- 
other without its ever passing through our own hands. 

"Most of this workshop will focus on sharing information on how 
to cut costs, increase one^s savings, prevent being denied credit, 
and get low-cost loans." 




MAKING THE MOST OF A SMALL SAVINGS 



PURPOSE 

• To have participants share ideas about budgeting and increasing savings 
options for the small investor 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Use the following questions to start a discussion about budgeting: 

a. How do you budget your money? Do you keep a written record of 
your expenses? 

b. Who manages the money? Have you and your spouse/roommates experi- 
mented with ways of sharing money management? 

2. Hand out the Monthly Budget Chart . Make the following points; 

^'Budgeting is one way to help yourself plan how you will save 
each month. If you've never kept budget, the first step is to 
write down every expense for three weeks or so. - At the end of 
the month, list your expenses in categories and total them." 

3. Focus the discussion on savings and the impact of inflation. 

"As you can see, there is a space on your budget sheet for sav- 
ings. How many of you are able to save on a regular basis? With 
the rising cost of living, it's not easy. 

"The current inflation rate is 6 percent (I983). It is predicted 
that it will increase to at least 10 percent through the eighties. 

"Unless ;cu have a cost-of-living raise that keeps up with infla- 
tion, you are earning less each year. If you don't receive inter- 
est on your savings at least equal to inflation, your money is 
actually decreasing in a savings account, since inflation and 
taxes can cancel out interest earned." 

k. Ask participants to share ideas on how to become better savers or on 
ways they have helped themselves to save. Hand out Developing a Plan 
for Saving . 

"It is important to set a goal of how much you want to have 
saved by a specific date. For example, if you want to save, 
say, $1000, you can put more in the bank each month and reach 
your goal sooner, or put less in each month and wait longer for 
it to earn interest and increase. (Point out what a savings 
account earns versus higher intere<;t rates that can be earned 
by investing in other ways.) 
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"Interest is what the bank pays you for borrowing your money. 
Compound interest means that you are earning interest on the 
interest paid to you as well as on your own deposits. 

*'The interest you would earn on $1000 at Si percent annually 
(5.50 percent) is $55. The interest you would earn on $1000 
compounded monthly is $56.^1. When it is compounded monthly, 
the rate is really 5.64 percent." 



5. Ask participants if they know how they can get higher interest rates 
than are paid to regular savings accounts. From their responses, some 
of the following information will be shared. You can add to what they 
don't know collectively. 



NOW Accounts (checking accounts) earn 5i percent interest and re- 
quire that you keep a certain amount of money in your account, 
such es $500. If you go below that amount, you pay a bank ser- 
vice charge for the privilege of having a checking account. 

Bank Savings Accounts earn 5i percent. Savings and Loan Accounts 
may earn 5 3/^ percent. These rates change every so often, but 
generally there i^ a percent difference between interest rates 
at banks and at savings and loan institutions. 

Credit Union Savings Accounts may earn 6 percent interest. A 
credit union is a cooperative association of people with a common 
bond, such as place of employment, professional association, place 
of residence, membership in a union or religious group, etc. Many 
people are eligible for membership in a credit union and don't 
realize it. The possibilities include churches, clubs, feminist 
credit unions, civic groups, veterans' organizations, fraternal 
groups, colleges, and political organizations. If you are rr^ar- 
ried and your husband is a member of any of these, you may be 
eligible to join the credit union. 

Some states have community or municipal credit unions with a mem- 
bership that is open to all who live and work in a particular 
area (city, county, or state). There are even credit unions for 
people with a mutual hobby. 

Ninety Day Special Notice Accounts are not a good choice, because 
you can't withdraw your money quickly if you need to. 

Certificates of Deposit or Term Cert i f icates are ways for you to 
get higher interest on your savings, but have their own problems 
for you. You must agree not to withdraw your money for a set 
amount of time, and if you have to withdraw it early, you forfeit 
some of the interest. 
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The minimum deposit generally ranges from $1000 to $2000, The 
following are April 198^ interest rates for a: 



Money Market Certificates are relatively new options for the small 
investor. They provide higher rates of interest than other term 
certificates. The amount of deposit needed varies from $500 to 
$2300, and 2i year certificates earn 11 percent interest. 

There are also 6 montn money market certificates that earn approxi- 
mately 1^ percent interest,^ but they require a $10,000 deposit. 
If you need to withdraw your money before the time period ?s up, 
you lose interest on the amount vou withdraw. 



6 month cert if i cate 

1- 2 year certificate 

2- 3 year certificate 

3- 5 year certificate 
5-8 year certificate 



approximately- 9.75% 



11.25% 



10.25% 
10.75% 
11 .00% 
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*These rates vary from bank to bank and change according to money market 
developments . 



CREDIT QUIZ: MANAGING WITH AND WITHOUT MONEY 



PURPOSE 



• To have participants examine their own knowledge about consumer credit 
and credit laws 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1 • Distribute the Credit Quiz for participants to fill out individual ly or 
in pairs. After they have taken the quiz, ask for volunteers to an- 
swer each question. Ask about inaccirate answers. Do Chey represent 
common att i tudes? 



1. Yes ■ However, before the Equal Credit Opportunity Act 
was passed in 197^, this was not true. 

2. No^. It is illegal to be denied a loan because of your 
age, sex, race, marital status, religion, or national ity 
As of 1975, it became illegal to ask about marital sta- 
tus, plans to have children, or use of birth control on 
a credit application. 

Before the Equal Credit Opportunity Act was passed, 

single women lost their credit standing when they 
mar r ied 

married women lost their credit rating when they 
were divorced or widowed 

a wife*s income wasn't counted when she and her 
husband applied for a mortgage 

3. Yes ■ This information may not be demanded orally or in 
writing. It must be stated that giving such information 
is optional . 



5. Yes . The 1975 Credit Act says that this is so. But tra 
ditionally, those who grant credit have considered joint 
accounts the husband's credit only. It is best to take 
no chances on your credit status. Make sure you have a 
good credit rating in your own name because ir an emer- 
gency should arise, you won't have time to establish 
credit before you need it. 



ANSWERS TO QUIZ 



PART I 



No. 
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7. 
8. 



1 . 
2. 

•5 

J • 

h. 
5. 

6. 



Yes . If you, as an applicant, choose to offer the receipt 
of alimony, child support, or separate maintenance pay- 
ments as evidence of the ability to repay an obligation, 
the creditor must consider such payments like any other 
income. If you do not intend to use such income as a ba- 
sis for creditworthiness, you need not reveal its exis- 
tence. If you believe you have been discriminated against, 
contact the attorney general's consumer protection divi- 
sion or the state banking commission. 

Yes . This information is not confidential. 

No . If you pay cash for everything, you establish no 
credit. If you should have an emergency and need to bor- 
row money, you would have trouble doing so. 



Credit union loan e. ]8Z 

Loan on life insurance policy c. BZ 

If you have had a 1 i f e insurance policy for three or more 
years, you may borrow up to 95 percent of your -pol icy's 
cash surrender value. 

Personal finance company loan g . 23^ 
Also called consumer finance company. 

National direct student loan b. 5t 
These are for low-income students. 

Guaranteed student loan d . 8^ 

These loans are available to students whose income falls 
under a certain maximum amount. 

Passbook loan a. 2% 

This is the easiest and cheapest kind of loan. You bor- 
row from your own savings. Of course you could just with 
drav*; your savings, but this method provides a structure 
to replace the money in your savings account if you 
aren't disciplined enough to do it on your own. The in- 
terest rate is 7h percent minus the 5i percent interest 
you are earning on your savings, which equals a 2 percent 
loan, about as low as you can get. This type of loan is 
often available on the same day you apply. No salary or 
employment records are examined. 

Bank loan f. 16.^0^. 

Banks may lend different amounts and charge different 
rates to different individuals. 
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2. Use the following questions and information to discuss issues raised 
by the quiz: 



a. Hov/ many people think they have good credit? 

b. What are some of the ways to establish credit and keep from being 
denied credit? 

The following examples may be given. Add what is left out. 
How to Prevent Being Denied Credit 

• Open a savings account in your own name if you don't have one 
already (i.e., Mary Clark Smith, not Mrs. Robert Smith). Do 
not overdraw your account. 

• Have credit accounts you now use that are in your husband's 
name or in both of your names listed in your name only. It 
is illegal for a credicor to refuse to comply with this 
request . 



Take out a loan on your own savings account. 
Borrow on your life insurance policy. 

Get and use credit cards from several sources such as: 

Retail stores Telephone companies 

Gas companies Airlines 

Motel chains Mastercard 

Car rental agencies Visa 

Don't apply for too many credit cards at one time, however. 
Credit bureaus keep a record of each creditor who inquires 
about you. "ifour application may be denied if it seems that 
you are opening too many new accounts in a short period of 
t ime . 

• Consider a layaway plan. Some stores will give you charge 
accounts if you have successfully paid off a layaway purchase. 

• Past accounts you shared with your husband that were listed 
in his name only can be added to your cred i t file. 

Ask the following questions: 

a. Has anybody ever been denied credit? 

b. What did you do about it? 
Following are some suggestions. 
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If You Are Denied Credit 



• Request a written explanation of why you were denied credit. 

© Contact the credit bureau that provided information on you. 
Request to see your credit record. There may be a small 
charge for this. 

• Make sure the information about your past credit transactions 
is complete and accurate. If the information is true but 
unfavorable, you may add your own e-^planatory statement to 
the file. 



• If denial seems to be discriminatory, write a short letter to: 



Federal Home Loan Board 
1700 G Street, N.W. 
Washi ngton, DC 20352 



If lender is a savings and 
loan inst i tut ion 



Federa 1 Depos i t I nsurance 

Corporat ion 
550 17th Street, N.W. 
Washi ngton, DC 20^29 

Federal Trade Commission 
Division of Credit Practices 
Washi ngton, DC 20580 



If lender is a commercial 
or savings bank 



If lender is a finance com- 
pany or reta i 1 store 



Make the following points about how much debt is too much debt. 

"Credit counselors recommend that 20 percent of one's income after 
taxes is all the debt anyone can safely carry. For example, a 
salary of $12,000 equals approximately $9000 after taxes, or $750 
a month. This means that you should not be paying various credi- 
tors more than $150 a month. If you're paying $125 a month on a 
car loan, you could afford to pay another $25 on furniture or 
whatever and maintain a reasonable debt limit. 

"If you are overextended in debt and need help, contact the con- 
sumer credit counseling service in your local area for free help." 
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SUMMARY AND HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENT 



INSTRUCTIONS 



2. 



Summarize what has been covered in the workshop. 

"This is a time when the rules of the money game are not as clear- 
cut as in our parents' time. No longer is it the best policy to 
save as much as you can in a savings account. There are other 
options that help us keep up with inflation. Many of us were 
taught that it was always better to pay cash. But now you can 
be stuck without a credit record if you have followed that course. 

"Things are expensive today, but sometimes it is better to buy 
now and pay on credit, because next year the item will most likely 
cost even more, and your money will be worth less. At the same 
time, you must still be careful not to get too deeply into debt. 
Each of us has to weigh our own circumstances. There are no 
definite rules. 

"There are several books, magazine articles, and free booklets 
that will help you understand more about money management." 

Hand out the Checklist for Comparing Your Bank to Others and the Re- 
source List . 

Suggest that each participant choose one of the following homework 
assignments and do it during the week: 



Fill in amounts in the major categories in the Monthly Budget 



Start writing down miscellaneous expenses each day. 

Make a list of the kinds of new expenses you might have in the 
future, for example, buying a car or a home, having a child, 
going back to school, taking vacations or participating in 
other recreational activities, financing a wedding. 

Try to calculate how much money you will need in the future 
and how you will make this amount of money, for example, by 
saving X amount of money each month or beginning to establish 
a good credit record now. 



Describe what the next session will cover. 

"Next week we will look at the factors to consider in deciding 
whether to take a course or two or enter a degree program to 
advance your career." 



Chart. 
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PARTICIPANT HANDOUTS 
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MONTHLY BUDGET CHART 



INCOME 
Salary 

Interest on savings 
Alimony or support payments 
Educational grant, scholarship 



EXPENSES 

Federal taxes 

State taxes 

Local taxes: 

Exc I se 

Property 

Other 

Social Security (F.I.C.A.) contribution 

Pension or personal retirement plan 

Mortgage or rent 

Household expenses: 

Heat (gas or oil) 
Electricity 
Tel ephone 

Repairs and maintenance 
Home i mprovemen t s 
Other 

Food: 

Mea 1 s a t home 
Bag lunches 
Household suppl ies 
Dining out 

Heal th care: 

Med ical expenses 
Dental expenses 
Mental health expenses 



TOTAL 
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Insurance: 

Life 
Health 
Automobi le 
Household 

Other I 
Educational expenses (tuition, other) 
Monthly payments on other installment loans 
Transportation: 

Own car 

Gasoline 
Maintenance 
Parking, tolls 

Public transportation 

Clothing: 

Necessities (yours) 
Necess i ties (chi Idren* s) 
Extra 

Laundry and cleaning 

Furniture and appliances 

Entertainment, recreation 

Baby-sitter/day care 

Cigarettes and alcoholic beverages 

Personal (hair care, makeup, books, maga2ines)_ 

Legal services (divorce^ will) 

Dues (union, professional organization) 

Gifts, parties, weddings 

Contributions 

Savings: 

Long-range 
Vacation 

TOTAL 



32 
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DEVELOPING A PLAN FOR SAVINGS 



At 5i percent interest, compounded daily, save this amount monthly . . . 



1 f you want 


For 3 


For 5 


For 15 


For 25 


this amount 


years 


years 


years 


years 


$ 1,000 


$ 25.56 


$ I'J.51 


s 3.62 


s 1.59 


2,000 


51 .12 


29.03 


7.2'i 


3.18 


3,000 


76.68 




10.86 


k.77 


^1,000 


102. 2'i 


58.05 


1'j.ij8 


6.36 


5,000 


1 27 . 80 


72.57 


18.11 


7.95 


6,000 


153.35 


»7.07 


21.73 


9.5^ 


7,000 


178.91 


101.59 


25.35 


11.13 


8,000 


20k. k7 


116.10 


28.97 


12.72 


9,000 


230.03 


130.62 


32.59 


l'j.31 


10,000 


255.59 


U5.13 


36.21 


15.90 



WHAT COMPOUND INTEREST ADDS 



Saving $50 a month at 5i percent interest, compounded daily . . . 







Amount of 


Total 


Year 


Your Total Deposits 


Interest Paid 


Savings 


1 


$ 600 


$ 17.70 


$ 617.70 


3 


1 ,800 


156.25 


1 ,956.25 


5 


3,000 


i»ij5.l6 




10 


6,000 


1 ,9'»0.88 


7, 9^*0. 88 


20 


12,000 


9,'»63.05 


21 ,'t63.05 



HOW A $1 ,000 DEPOSIT GROWS 



This table shows how a single deposit would increase over the years 
at various rates of interest. As you can see, a difference of just 
i of 1 percent adds up to quite a bit of money. 



Interes t 


After 


After 


After 


After 


Rate 


1 year 


3 years 


5 years 


10 years 


kn 


$1 ,0i»6.68 


$1 ,1'»6.68 


$1 ,256. 2ij 


$1 ,578. T» 


5% 


1 ,052.00 


1 ,16'».26 


1 ,288. '»9 


1 ,660.21 


5n 


1 ,05*1.67 


1 ,173. I** 


1 ,30'j.93 


1 ,702.83 




1 ,057.35 


1 ,182.10 


1 ,321 .57 


1 ,7'»6.5'» 


e% 


1,062.72 


1 ,200.21 


1 ,355.'»9 


1 ,837.37 


en 


1 ,068.12. 


1 ,218.61 


1 ,390.29 


1 ,932.91 


7% ' 


1,073.55 


1 ,237.28 


1 .'J25.98 


2,033.'»3 


m 


1,079.01 


1 ,256. i»9 


1 ,'»62.59 


2,139.17 
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CREDIT QUIZ: MANAGING WITH AND WITHOUT MONEY 
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PART I 

Write Yes or No_. 

1. When a married couple applies for a mortgage, does the wife's 
income count as evidence of ability to repay the loan? 

2. If you are earning an income that would qualify you for a 
loan but your husband is presently unemployed, might you 
still be refused a loan because of your husband's economic 
situation? 

3. Any application that asks your marital status for credit 
purposes must state that giving such information is 

opt iona 1 . 

h. A loan officer has the right to inquire about your child- 
bearing plans or capability since it affects your family's 
ability to repay. 

5. If a wife and husband hold all their charge accounts and 
credit cards jointly and their credit is good, is the wife's 
credit good without her husband's? 

6. Are alimony and child support payments considered income? 

7. Lending institutions are compelled by law to reveal their 

grounds for denying credit to applicants. 

8. It is best to pay for everything with cash and never run 

up bills or borrow money. 

PART II 

Match the following loan interest rates with the appropriate sources. 

1. Credit union loan a. 2% 

2. Loan on life insurance policy b. 5% 

3. Personal finance company loan c. 8^ 

A. National direct student loan d. 8^ 

5. Guaranteed student loan e. ]8% 

6. Passbook loan f. 16. ^JQ^ 

7. Bank loan 9- 23^ 

34 
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CHECKLIST FOR COMPARING YOUR BANK TO OTHERS 



1. Is the rate of interest on savings at your bank higher than or similar 
to that at other banks? 

Most full service banks, also known as commercial banks, trust compa- 
nies, and community banks, generally pay the lowest interest. Interest 
rates on regular savings accounts were 5i percent in 1983. 

Most savings oanks, savings and loan associations, and cooperative 
banks pay i percent higher than full service banks. On a $1000 deposit, 
this amounts to an additional $2.50. 

A credit union is a cooperative association of people with a common 
bond, such as a place of employment, professional association, place 
of residence, union membership, religious affiliation, etc. It is 
governed by the member-users on a one member-one vote basis. Since 
the credit union has low advertising costs and does not pay taxes or 
distribute profits to a large number of shareholders, it is able to 
pass benefits on to its members. Current interest rates paid on regu- 
lar savings accounts are 6 percent. 

You may be eligible for membership in a credit union and not realize 
it. Look into the possibilities through work, church, union, profes- 
sional organizations, civic groups, colleges, and political organiza- 
tions. Some states have community or municipal credit unions with a 
membership that is open to all who live and vvork in a particular area 
(city, county, or state). 

2. When is interest credited to your account? 

This can vary, such as at the first of each month, the end of each 
quarter, every six months, and once a year. In other words, you may 
receive interest daily, but the interest is recorded in your account 
at the end of each month. It is important to know on what date the 
interest is posted, because if you withdraw your money before that 
date, you lose the interest for the period up to that date. 

3. What are the service and maintenance charges? The fees for checks? 

Some banks require that you keep a certain cash minimum in your check- 
ing account (usually $500). As long as you don't go below this minimum 
amount, the bank v^/i 1 1 permit you to write as many checks and make as 
many deposits as you please without paying a monthly service charge* 

If you go below the minimum, you are penalized a small fee. Often, 
the larger the bank, the larger the balance required. Some banks, in 
addition to requiring a minimum balance, also chcrge a maintenance fee. 

Another arrangement requires no minimum amount in your account, but 
you are charged a maintenance fee for every check you write and/or 
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deposit you make. If you write very few checks, then this arrangement 
may be good for you. 



5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



Keeping a minimum balance of, say, $200 in your checking account is a 
disadvantage because this money could be earning at least 51 percent 
interest in a savings account. A minimum balance of $500 in a regular 
checking account loses $30 to $60 a year in interest. 

A NOW account is similar to a regular checking account except that it 
earns interest {S^Si percent). A disadvantage of NOW accounts Is 
that a minimum balance is frequently required and a service fee is 
charged if you fall below the minimum balance. 

With an overdraft account, you have both a savings and checking ac- 
count, but you can write checks for more than Is in your checking 
account, and it v;ill automatically be covered by the amount that is 
in your savings account. 

Are there restrictions on withdrawals in case you require your money 
in a hurry? 

Are there penalties for frequent wlthdrav;als and/or bonuses for in- 
frequent withdrawals? 

Is it easy to get a loan or mortgage at this bank? Can you get a loan 
through the bank because you have an account there? 

Are the locations and hours for banking convenient? 

Are your deposits federally or state insured? 

This means that if anything happened to the bank, you would be able 
to get all of your money back. More than 99 percent of all deposits 
in commercial banks are covered by the FDIC (Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corpora t ion) . 
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"Should You Join a Credit Union?" 
"Getting Credit and Loans" 
"Sex and Taxes" 

"What Every Working Mother Should Know about Tax Deductions" 

"Investment Know-How" 

'The Language of Investing" 

"Insurance, Pensions and Social Security" 

"How to Deal with Creditors" 

"Buying a House" 

Porter , Sylvia. Sylvia Porter's New Money Book for the 80's. New York: 
Avon, 1980. 
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Woman. New York: Ballantine, I978. 
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ville, Mass.: Economic Affairs Bureau, I98O. 38 Union Square, 
Room 1^, Somerville, MA 021^3. 
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FREE PAMPHLETS AND BROCHURES 



Women and Credit Histories 



If You Use a Credit Card 
The Equal Credit Opportunity 

Act and . . . Women 
What Truth in Lending Means 

to You 

Consumer Handbook to Credit 

Protection Laws 
How to File a Consumer Credit 

Complaint 



Federal Trade Commission 

Sixth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20580 

Publ ications Services 

Board of Governors of the Federal 

Reserve System 
Washington, DC 20551 



Borrowing Basics for Women 



Citibank Public Affairs Department 
399 Park Avenue, I8th Floor 
New York, NY 100^3 



Equal Credit Opportunity and 

Women 
Fair Credit Billing 
Truth in Lending 

Budgeting for the Family (I98I) 
Consumer Credit Handbook (1982) 
Fair Credit Reporting Act (I98O) 
The Arithmetic of Interest 
Rates (1982) 



Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
550 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20^29 



Consumer I nformat ion Center 
Pueblo, CO 81009 



How to Manage Your Money 



American Bankers Association 
1120 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 2OO36 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION FOR LEADER 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Cost of Consumer Credit 



m\T DOES CONSUMER CRIiOIT COST? 

Credit is not free, iv'hcn you use 
someone else's money, you pay for 
the privilege. You pay for: the 
amount you borrow, the length of 
time involved, the risk the creditor 
assumes, and any extra charges the 
creditor chooses to include, such 
as research, workmanship and design, 
labor, equipment, shipping, guaran- 
tees and administration. Tlie price 
you pay must cover all these expenses 
in addition to a reasonable profit 
for the seller. 

So when you are thinking about enter- 
ing into a time-payment agreement, 
ask yourself: How much does it cost 
over and above the cash price? Is 
it worth that much to me'' isTiat is 
the cheapest way to do it? 

The Massachusetts Truth in Lending 
law now protects individual consum- 
ers in that it requires lenders to 
tell the Finance Charge and the An- 
nual Percentage Rate, whether you 
are getting a loan or buying "on 
time.'* Under the law, the service 
charges and carrying charges must be 
totaled with the interest charge and 
listed as the finance charge. 



m\T ARK Till; M\IN TYPES OF CONSUMER 
CREDIT? 

Consumer credit is of two main types: 
cash credit and sales credit. 

• Cash credit (or a loan) provides 
funds which may be put to any 
use . 

• Sales credit permits you, the 
consumer, to pay later for goods 
you buy now. 

It may be a charge account, revolv- 
ing account » or installment acco»mt. 
A cash loan is ;;;enerally secure 



from a bank, credit union or loan com- 
pany. Banks vary in the amounts of 
money they lend and in the rates they 
charge. Tliey also may be willing to 
lend different amounts and charge dif- 
ferent rates to different individuals. 
Consumers are wise to comparison shop 
before signing a credit document. 
Bank rates are generally lower than 
those of loan companies. Banks and 
credit unions generally charge about 
the same rates. 



MIAT WAYS no CREDITORS COMPirTE INTEREST 
CHARGES? 

Banks charge interest in one of two 
ways : 

• on the fall amount of the I. an 

• on the unpaid balance after each 
pa>Tnent . 

If you borrow $1200 8 10% for a year 
and repay it all (principal and in- 
terest $1200 plus $120) at the end of 
the year, you have paid a true annual 
rate of 10^. If you borrow $1200 0 
lO^i for a year and repay in 12 monthly 
installments, your interest rate is 
actually about double what it appears 
to be or is nearly 20^. The reason 
is that you make payments each month 
on the principal as well as on the 
interest, so you really have the full 
$1200 for only one month. Tlie amount 
of the loan in your pocket, then, de- 
creases steadily, so it averages out 
at $600 for the year. 

When shopping for a loan, you will 
also want to ask if the lending in- 
stitution computes interest by the 
add-on or discount method. Suppose 
you need $100 and can get it at a 
rate of 10* to be repaid monthly. 
By the add-on computation, the fi- 
nance charges are added to the loan 
and the total divided by 12, i.e., 
$100 principal plus $10 finance 



Reprinted by permission from the Consumer Economics Task Force, Massachu- 
setts Cooperative Extension Service. 
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Cost of Consumer Credit 



charge is $110. You repay $110 + 12 
monthly payments, or $9.17. 

By the discount method, the finance 
charge is deducted in advance from 
the loan and the borrower repays the 
face amount of the loan, i.e., $100 
loan minus $10 finance charge is $90. 
You receive $90 but you repay $100. 

Therefore, if you needed $100 to 
pay a specific bill, you would want 
to be sure that you were borrowing 
from an institution that computed 
by the add-on method. 

The charge account is one of the 
most conuaon forms of sales credit. 
There are straight 30-day accounts 
and revolving accounts. When you 
receive a bill from a store, credit 
card, or mail-order house and pay 
the bill in full within a specified 
number of days, you do not pay a 
finance charge. If you do not pay 
in full on or before the due date, 
the finance charge is added at the 
rate of 1% or iJj^ per month . One 
percent per month is the same as 
12% yearly. One and one-half per- 
cent monthly is the same as 18V 
yearly. 

If you have a revolving account at a 
store and always pay only the minimum 
balance required, you are continually 
paying interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance. A revolving account operates 
much like an installment plan, which 
is a method of payment for larger, 
more durable goods. A limit is set 
on the account. The size of the un- 
paid balance determines how much 
must be paid each month. In some 
instances, 30-day charge accounts 
become revolving charge accounts if 
they are not paid when due. 

Whether you decide to pay by cash or 
credit, you are taking money out of 
income and reducing the amount you 
have to spend on other things. Using 
credit costs money, while saving mon- 
ey can earn more money. Ibwever, in 



the time needed to save the amount, 
the price of the product may have 
risen more than enough to offset the 
interest that could be earned on 
savings. This is your basic choice. 
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Credit Carels 



CREDIT CARDS 



A key financial instrument of mod- 
ern times is the credit card. The 
growth in its acceptance and the 
business volume it has generated 
hav; been phenomenal. There are 
presently over 600 million cards 
in circulation in the United States. 

As the name implies, credit cards* 
extend credit; most often sales 
credit and, in some cases, cash 
credit. The specific Serins of the 
credit card are set by the card is- 
suer, which may include payment 
terms, finance charges, annual per- 
centage rate, maximum dollar limit, 
and annual users fee. 



WTIAT ARE THE DIFFHRENT TYPES OF 
CREDIT CARDS? 

Credit cards fall into three basic 
categories: 

• Single Purpose or Company Cards : 
TTiese are issued by many differ- 
ent businesses including retail 
stores, oil companies, motel 
chains, car rental agencies, 
telephone companies, and airlines. 
Issuance of company cards encour- 
ages increased sales and loyalty 
of the user to that particular 
business. There is no annual 
users fee and payment terms are 
single payment or revolving pay- 
ment or a combination of the two, 
Tlie business issuing the card 
specifies payment and user terms. 

If you use a lot of single con- 
pany cards, there can be a dis- 
advantage in that there are 
numerous bills coming in each 
month, which may create a com- 
plicated set of records for 
itemizing expenses. Also, using 



many credit cards can lead to ovei*. 
indebtedness and prcb!>jms meeting 
monthly bills. 

• Bank Cards : Master Charge and 
Visa, the best known, are issued 
by banks. These are multi-purpose 
cards that can be used in place 
of. cash and are accepted at many 
businesses when shopping or travel- 
ing. 

Charge slips are sent to the is- 
suer bank, where all charges are 
consolidated into one bill that 
is sent out monthly. The bill 
gives a minimum payment due, but 
if the bill is paid in full within 
a set period of the billing date, 
there are no finance charges. 
After the allowed number of days, 
a finance charge of \% to Vi% a 
month is levied against the bal- 
ance. This is the revolving pay- 
ment plan. Some banks have an 
annual fee for use of their bank 
card. Tliere is a maximum dollar 
credit limit given for the card 
based on income and credit history. 

Another feature of bank cards is 
that holders may write checks 
against their accounts. Tlie 
monthly total may not exceed the 
maximum credit limit established 
for the card. No interest is 
charged on purchases if paid for 
in full by the due date, but in- 
terest is levied on the checks 
written against the loan feature. 

Travel and Entertainment Cards : 
The three major Y it b cards are 
American Express, issued through 
American Express Company; Diners 
Club, issued through Diners Club; 
and Carte Blanche, issued through 
Carte Blanche Corporation. 

These cards are similar to the 
bank cards in that they also are 



*Not to be confused Kith the plastic cards issued by banks for check cashing 
and account identification, ^ 



Reprinted by permission from the Consumer Economics Task Force, Ma 
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Credit Cards 
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Types of Consumer Credit 



TYPES OF CONSUMER CREDIT 



All types of consumer credit can be 
classified into two major catego- 
ries: CASH CREDIT and SALES CREDIT, 

CASH CREDIT is extended in the form 
of money. It ^an be obtained 
through banks, other financial in- 
stitutions, and certain credit cards. 

SALES CREDIT is extended in connec- 
tion with the purchase of merchan- 
dise or services. It can be obtained 
through automobile agencies, retail 
stores, repairmen and other goods 
and service dealers. 



WHAT IS SALES CREDIT? 

There are three basic types of sales 
credit : 

• Single payment or 30-day (open) 
credit: This type of credit al- 
lows an individual to charge 
purchases or a service (telephone 
service) with the promise to pay 
in full 10 to 30 days after the 
billing date. 

Sources of this type of credit 
are retail stores, utility com- 
paues, doctors and other ser- 
vice agencies. 

There is usually no interest 
charged on this type of credit 
if paid within a specified time. 
Late payment may include a late 
or finance charge. 

• Revolving or open- end credit: 
Revolving credit allows an indi- 
vidual to make repeated purchases 
up to a set money limit estab- 
lished by the creditor at the 
time the account is opened. The 
limit is based on the individ- 
ual's ability to pay and credit 
history. You may either pay in 
ful! when billed or you may pay 



a stated amount on the balance 
and pay interest on the unpaid 
balance you owe. The maximum in- 
terest charged is Ih*^ a month 
(18^^ annual percentage rate) on 
the balance of $300. or less. 
One percent per month (12^ per 
year) is charged on balances over 
$S00. 

Some creditors determine the in- 
terest charge by applying the 
monthly rate to the opening un- 
paid balance. Others may apply 
a rate to the average daily bal- 
ance. Or creditors may apply the 
rate to the opening balance minus 
any payments that are made during 
the month. 

Sources of this type of credit 
are retail stores and other cred- 
it card issuers. 

Retail installment or closed-end 
credit: This type of credit is 
used for expensive purchases such 
as major appliances or automo- 
biles. The terms of installment 
credit may require a cash down 
payment or a trade-in and are 
stated in the form of a written 
agreement or contract. The bal- 
ance is paid in monthly equal 
amounts over a specified time 
period. The interest cost is 
figured on the total amount of 
the loan and included as part of 
the monthly payment. 

Sources of this type of credit 
are stores or dealers where mer- 
chandise is purchased or sales 
finance companies. 



WHAT IS CASH CREDIT? 

Cash credit may be obtained from 
many sources. The most contmo'^ type 
of cash loans are the installment 
type loans. Installment loans range 
from a small personal installment 
Joan with a short payback period to 



Reprinted by permission from the Consumer Economics Task Force, Massachu- 
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TVpes of Consumer Credit 



a real estate mortgage with an ex- 
tended payback period ranging from 
20 to 30 years or longer. 

The source of cash credit depends on 
the amount you need, your credit 
history, the purpose for which you 
want it, the value and type of secu- 
rity you can offer, and the services 
you require. 

• Commercial Bank : One of the best 
sources of cash credit is the 
commercial bank, which can offer 
personal, automobile, home im- 
provement, education, and credit 
card loans as well as passbook 
loans and mortgages. 

There are usually typical maxi- 
mum cash amounts that can be 
borrowed with each type of loan, 
and varied annual interest rates 
and payback terms. 

When applying for a loan at a 
commercial bank, the loan offi- 
cer will take into consideration 
your credit rating and your per- 
sonal financial situation which 
would determine your ability to 
pay back the loan. 

Interest rates and monthly pay- 
back terms are generally more 
favorable here than at other fi- 
nancial institutions, but the 
requirements, credit rating, and 
personal financial statement are 
usually more rigid. 

• Savings and Savings and Loan 
Banks : These banks usually spe- 
cialize in mortgages and home 
improvement loans but may, in 
addition, offer the same loans 
as a commercial bank. The con- 
ditions for borrowing money are 
basically the same as a commer- 
cial bank. 

If you are planning to obtain a 
loan from either type of bank, 
shop around for the best interest 
rates and loan maturity terms. 



Credit Unions ; To obtain credit 
from a Credit Union, you must be 
a member. You become a member by 
making a cash deposit at the Cred- 
it Union. Some Credit Unions re- 
strict membership to a particular 
group such as employees of an or- 
ganization or labor union, etc. 

Credit Unions offer basically the 
same types of loans as banks, i.e., 
personal, automobile, mortgages, 
but differ from banks in that 
they do not give out industrial 
or business loans. 

The greatest advantage of obtain- 
ing credit from a Credit Union 
is the relatively low interest 
rates on loans. 

As with obtaining credit from 
banks, you want to shop around 
for the best interest rates and 
loan terms. 

Private Finance Company ; Finance 
Companies specialize in personal 
loans and some offer home equity 
or second mortgage loans. 

The requirements for obtaining 
credit are not as rigid as a 
bank's but the interest rates are 
higher. 

Life Insurance ! You can borrow 
a percentage of the cash surren- 
der value of your life insurance 
policy (not a term policy) after 
you have paid premiums for a pe- 
riod of time. 

All that is usually required is 
to fill out a loan application 
provided by the insurance com- 
pany, and the interest rate is 
low. There is usually no sot re- 
payment schedule, but understand 
that borrowing against your pol- 
icy means that the value of your 
policy also decreases and you 
are temporarily undercutting the 
protection of your family. You 
are also paying interest on your 
own money. 
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Types of Consumer Credit 



There are other sources of cash 
credit such as borrowing from 
family and friends. 



mXT SOURCES OF CONSUMER CREDIT 
SHOULD BE AVOIDED? 

Pawnbrokers will lend cash in ex- 
change for personal property put up 
as collateral. The amount given is 
usually a fraction of the property's 
worth and the interest rates are 
very high. 

Loan sharks should be avoided at 
all costs! They charge exorbitant 
rates— 20004 is not unusual --not to 
mention that their operations are 
illegal. 



SESSION I I 

EDUCATION AND CAREER ADVANCEMENT: WHAT ARE THE OPTIONS? 
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SESSION I I WORKSHOP OUTLINE 



GOALS 



To help participants recognize planning skills they have that can be 
transferred to other areas^such as career advancement planning 

To make participants better able to assess if education will help them 
advance in their careers 



ACTIVITIES Suggested Time 

Introduction: Why Return to School ? 20 mins. 

Participants reintroduce themselves and briefly 
review the previous workshop for newcomers. Leader 
gives an overview of this workshop and leads a dis- 
cussion on reasons for obtaining more education. 

Will Returning to School Advance Your Career ? 25 mins. 

Using information provided on fact sheets, partici- 
pants discuss in small groups the pros and cons of 
returning to school and then present their findings 
to the larger group. Noneducat iona 1 factors affect- 
ing job advancement and nonfinancial reasons for 
returning to school are also discussed. 

If You Decide to Go to School 15 mins. 

Participants brainstorm ideas on what to look for 
in educational programs and institutions. 

Improving Your Career Options through Collective 15 mins. 

Action 

Participants discuss how to increase their salaries 
and career options without returning to school. 
Discussion centers on asserti veness techniques and 
col 1 ect i ve act ion . 

Making a Plan and Following It Through 15 mins. 

Leader presents information on basic steps to 
planning, using career development as an example. 

Homework Assignment 10 mins. 

Leader suggests activities for participants to 
do on thei r own. 



WORKSHOP MATERIALS 
For Participants 

Education and Career Advancement Fact Sheet 
Employment Charts 
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Is This Educational Program Right for You? 
Where to Get Financial Aid 

How to Ask for a Raise Using Collective Action 
Resource List 
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INTRODUCTION: WHY RETURN TO SCHOOL? 



PURPOSES 

• To provide an overview of this session 

• To involve participants in a discussion of reasons for v/anting to go 
back to school and to demonstrate that their concerns are shared by 
other women 



INSTRUCTIONS 

!• Ask people to introduce themselves. If there are new people, ask 
the ones who were there last week to describe what was discussed. 



3. 



Describe the purpose of the workshop. 



"The purpose of this session is to help you decide whether or 
not to take a course or two or to enter a degree program to 
advance your career. We will explore how to get the most for 
your money and briefly discuss what you can do to advance your 
career without going to school. We*ll also talk' about how to 
plan more effectively to achieve your goals." 

Ask participants why they would consider returning to school. Write 
their answers on a chalkboard and summarize their major reasons. 
Responses might include: 

To make more money 

To get a degree 

To feel smarter/more confident 

To get a promotion at work 

To have a more interesting job 

To relate work to personal interests and convictions 



Ask what concerns participants have about returning to school 
their answers on the board. Responses might include: 

How to afford i t 

Wi 1 1 i t be \^rth it? 

Husband/family isn^t supportive 

Too much travel or time away from home 

Chi Id care a problem 

No time to study 



Write 
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WILL RETURNING TO SCHOOL ADVANCE YOUR CAREER? 



PURPOSES 

• To put education 5n a realistic perspective 

• To discuss other factors that affect career advancement 

• To encourage participants to explore relevant facts before deciding 
to get more education 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Introduce the exercise: 

"How can you decide if it*s worth tt or not to return to school? 
We're going to do a problem-solving exercise to examine whether 
education helps working women advance their careers and increase 
thei r salaries." 

2. Write the following question on the board: 

"Does further education help low-income working women advance 
their careers and increase their salaries?" 

3. Divide participants into three groups. Give each group an Educat ion 
and Career Advancement Fact Sheet and the Employment Charts . Encour- 
age each group to supplement the fact sheet with personal experiences 
of the women in the group. Advise each group to choose a reporter 

to present the group's conclusions to the larger group. 

^. As the reporter from each group gives its summary, write down the 
major points on the board. After each group presents its informa- 
tion, determine with the group whether each point would be a pro or 
a con in deciding whether to return to school. 

5. Point out that noneducational factors also affect job advancement. 

"Many times, if we don't advance in our careers, we take it out 
on ourselves, thinking that we didn't work hard enough. Often, 
it has more to do with discrimincition than individual weakness. 
What other factors besides increased education can affect pro- 
motional opportunities?" 

Use the following facts as background to focus the discussion: 

• On-the-job training programs result in promotions more than 
outside educational programs* 
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• On-the-job training is given primarily to men. 

• Higher pay is earmarked more for men. 

• Job posting is biased toward higher-level jobs. 

• Hiring is biased toward attractive women. 

• Hiring is biased toward younger women. 

• Clerical jobs are increasing; therefore, this is a somewhat 
secure area for advancement. However, due to the tight job 
market, college graduates are taking clerical positions. 

• You may get trained in a skill now that will be replaced by 
a machine. 



6. Discuss some of the nonfinancial reasons for returning to school. 

*'A little earlier, we looked at some of the reasons, other than 
money, for returning to school, such as the opportunity to get 
a more interesting job or to gain confidence in oneself. Are 
there other ways to build these strengths?'* 

Possible responses may be: 

Join an organization 
Do vol unteer work 

Take a course for personal development 

Ask participants if any of them have done these things. Ask those 
who have to give examples. 

Close by saying: 

''We* 11 come back to other noneducat ional options a little later 
in the workshop." 
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IF YOU DECIDE TO GO TO SCHOOL 



PURPOSE 

• To explore the factors that should be considered in order to choose 
an educational program best suited to the needs of the student 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Ask participants to brainstorm factors to consider in choosing an 
educat ional program. 

•*Let*s say you've analyzed the pros and cons of returning to 
school and have decided that taking a course or two or entering 
a degree program is the best way to increase your salary, to 
advance your career, or to meet whatever other goals you've set 
for yourself. You've also decided on an area of study such as 
computer programming or business administration. Now you have 
to choose a particular progra^n and school. What kinds of in- 
formation would you need to have in order to determine what 
program is best suited to your needs?" 

Use the handout Is This Educational Program Right for You? to guide 
the discussion and make points people may omit. 

2. At the end of the time allotted for the discussion hand out Is T!iis 
Educational Program Right for You? and Where to Get Financial Aid . 
Explain that the first is a checklist summarizing son.e of the points 
the group has just been discussing. The second is a brief summary 
of the different types of financial aid and where you can go to get 
more information. 
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IMPROVING YOUR CAREER OPTIONS THROUGH COLLECTIVE ACTION 



PURPOSES 



2. 



To explore ways, other than returning to school, to advance careers 
and increase salaries 

To focus the discussion on collective action and assert iveness 



Begin a discussion on asking for a raise. 

"What if you decide that returning to school is not a viable 
alternative for you or is not likely to do much to advance your 
career? Are there other ways you can accomplish your career 
goals? Let's take one of the goals we defined earl ier--maki ng 
more money. One strategy to accomplish this goal might be to 
ask for a raise. A skill we might use is asserti veness. 

"Has anyone here asked for a raise? Would you share with us 
what the experience was like?" 

Focus the discussion on asking for a raise through collective action. 
Hand out How to Ask for a Raise Using Collective Action . Briefly 
summarize the handout. Make sure to point out that one person being 
assertive will not always succeed In getting a raise, but a group of 
people acting collectively will often be able to obtain better re- 
sults and effect changes in company policies that may be keeping 
salaries low for the entire group. 

Ask for other examples from people who have asked for a raise, either 
alone or in conjunction with their co-workers. Be prepared with one 
or two examples of your own. 

Ask participants to name some other means by which they could increase 
their career options and attain higher salaries. 

Possible responses may be: 

Job posting 

Clear job ladders/promotional opportunities 
Decreasing race, sex, and age discrimination 

Achieving pay equity (i.e., higher pay for traditionally female 



Ask participants to share examples of how they have won any of these 
goals either through a small group of co-workers or through an orga- 
nization. 



jobs) 
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MAKING A PLAN AND FOLLOWING IT THROUGH 



PURPOSES 

• To illustrate the importance of planning 

• To outline steps toward effective planning, using career development 
as an example 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Explain some of the reasons why planning is important. 



"It is essential to organize your thoughts about your goals and 
how you are going to pursue them. Otherwise, your actions tend 
to be haphazard and will end up costing you time and money. 

"There are basic steps to effective planning that are simple and 
rely on common sense. We are all good planners of some things, 
such as buying gifts or planning a party or vacation* But when 
we get into an area that we aren't as comfortable with, we often 
don't use the same common sense to proceed. Plarming is an al- 
ternative to complaining and worrying. It is taking a mental 
activity that you already do in a rambling sort of way and re- 
solving to do it in a more organized way." 



2. Focus a discussion on the steps to effective planning, 

"In discussing how to advance our careers in this workshop, we 

have done some of the steps involved in effective planning. 

Sometimes these steps are easier to list than to do, however. 

What do you think the steps are?" 

Elicit responses such as the following: 

• Make a list — brainstorm what you want and all the possible 
things you could do. 

• Analyze your options. List obstacles, people who will be 
helpful, training you will need. 

• Identify your short-term as well as long-term goals. 

• Determine the steps you will need to take to achieve these goals. 

• Set prioritii. . 

• Schedule them. 

• Do them. Keep a record of how you are doing. 
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Make the following points in conjunction with the discussion on 
steps to effective planning: 



a. Brainstorming helps us think about what we want to change. The 
purpose is to list everything that comes to mind, not to criti- 
cize or worry about being practical, but just to let whatever 
thoughts we have come out. There may be things we want, need, 
or desire to do that we hadn't realized. We began to brainstorm 
when we 1 isted why we wanted to go to school . 

b. We analyzed the option of returning to school in listing our con- 
cerns about doing so and in our small group activity when we took 
the information from the fact sheet and charts to come up with 
pros and cons about returning to school. 

c. Taking things one step at a time makes our goals seem more attain- 
able and not so overwhelming. We began determining the steps we 
would need to take to achieve our goals by listing what we would 
need to find out about various educational programs in order to 
choose the one best suited to our needs. 

Hand out the Resource Li st . 

*'There are several ways you can continue to collect more infor- 
mation that will help you decide the best way to get what you 
real ly want . 

'*This resource list will guide you to sources of information on 
career planning as well as information on careers and educational 
programs 




HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENT 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Suggest that participants choose one of the following homework assign 
men ts . 

"These assignments are some concrete activities that can start 
you on the way to achieving your goals. You may want to decide 
on one now or wait and think about how one or more of them 
would fit in with your career planning process." 

• Make a list of questions to ask a supervisor, personnel direc 
tor, or other appropriate person at your workplace about your 
career advancement options. Or choose a person at another 
workplace who is doing something you think you might be in- 
terested in doing. Ask for an informational interview with 
this person. In this kind of interview, you do not need to 
know or say what your needs or plans are; it Is only to help 
you analyze the situation. 

• Find one of the books listed in the bibliography on career 
decision making and complete some of the actWities that 
help you clarify your own needs and desires. 

• Assess your financial situation and your options for finan- 
cial aid. Find out if you can get tuition costs paid for 
by your employer. Many , bus inesses offer tuition refunds 
for educat ion . 

• Attend a class at the school you are interested in. Talk 
about the program with current students and recent graduates. 
What are the classes like? How heavy is the work load? 

Ask participants if they have other suggestions of activities they 
might pursue. 

2. Describe what next week's session will cover. 



"Next week we will talk about how to find quality child care on 
a budget." 
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PARTICIPANT HANDOUTS 
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EDUCATION AND CAREER ADVANCEMENT FACT SHEET 



INCOME DIFFERENCES 

Median incomes of women 25 years of age and over who worked full-time 
year round in I982 were: 



• $11,5^9 for high school graduates 

• $17,900 for college graduates 

For men 25 years of age and over who worked full-time year round, the 

median incomes were: 

• $13,^68 for those with less than eight years of schooling 

• $18,876 for high school graduates 

• $26,069 for college graduates 

Source : "Usual Weekly Earnings: Intergroup Differences and Basic Trends," 



E. F. Mel lor and G. D. Stamas, Monthly Labor Review (April 1982): 6. 



EMPLOYMENT SURVEY 

In 1980, 9 to 5 Organization for Office Workers conducted a survey at 
the John Hancock Insurance Company in which one-third of the respondents 
said they had trained their male supervisors for jobs they themselves 
were qualified to fill. They also indicated that the existing job post- 
ing and career training system did not meet their needs, and that their 
jobs were somewhat to very stressful, caused by low pay, lack of input 
into the review process, and lack of promotional opportunity. 

JOB OPENINGS 

Los Angeles Working Women surveyed 10,000 office workers in downtown Los 
Angeles in June I98O. The results showed that only ^3 percent of all 
companies surveyed posted any job openings. Most companies post only 
entry-level and clerical job openings. Upper-level positions are filled 
by the personnel office, outside advertising, or recruiting. 

According to Hidden Assets: Women and Minorities in the Banking Jndcjstry, 
a February 1 98O report by Working Women: 

Working- Women's experience shows that banks would rather recruit 
female management trainees from husiness schools than provide 
job posting, tuition reimbursement for advancement-related 
courses, or clear career paths for all their employees. Even 



• $8,518 for those with less than eight years of schooling 
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when women employees return to school, earn college degrees, and 
learn new skills, the opportunity to advance into higher-level 
clerical, supervisory or management jobs is rare. 



UNIONIZATION 

Unorganized women workers earn 30 percent less than those who are unionized, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (1980). 



TRAINING PROGRAMS 

A survey conducted by the Age Discrimination Committee of 9 to 5 showed 
that: 

• 1^ percent of the respondents said they had been discouraged from 
entering training programs. 

• 25 percent said their company didn't offer any training programs 
for their particular positions. 



JOB RESPONSIBILITY 

The Iowa Commission on the Status of Women ran a program in 1978 that 
taught achievement motivation, asser tiveness , management test skills, and 
management communication skills to women who wanted more job responsibil^ 
ity. One year after the training, the 150 seminar participants showed 
no significant difference in pay, authority, or promotions when compared 
to members of a control group who had received no training. 



COLLEGE EDUCATION AND CAREER ADVANCEMENT 

A college education has been viewed traditionally as a gateway to better 
pay, higher status, and more challenging work. Recent experience has 
shown, however, that the traditional view of a college degree as a guar- 
antee of success has not been matched by reality. According to the U.S. 
Department of Labor, the proportion of workers in the labor force who 
have completed at least four years of college rose from 8 to l8 per- 
cent between 1952 and 1981. 

Between 1968 and 1978, employment in professional and technical occupa- 
tions did not expand as rapidly as the supply of graduates. As a result, 
one out of four college graduates took jobs traditionally filled by some- 
one with less schooling. The proportion of college graduates working in 
clerical, lower-level sales, and blue-collar occupations increased. 





AUTOMATION AND OCCUPATIONS 



According to a West German high technology firm, ^0 percent of the work 
done in today's office is suitable for automation by 1990. A reduction 
in labor requirements of 25 to 30 percent would result if such thorough 
office automation were achieved. The occupations that are especially 
targeted for automation are file clerk, bookkeeper, secretary, typist, 
bank teller, and insurance worker. 

Voice-activated typewriters will be in widespread use by the end of the 
decade, according to Interface Age computer magazine, "More than one 
million typists and secretaries will be unemployed as a result," 



ATTRACTIVENESS AND EMPLOYMENT 

A study at Ohio University in 1972 measured the impact of physical attrac- 
tiveness on the probability of employment of office personnel. Videotapes 
of job seekers were shown to company personnel directors. Without knowing 
the individual's skills, 100 percent of the personnel directors chose the 
most attractive applicants. 
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Employment Charts 



CHART 1 

Industries providing services employ more people 
than those providing goods 
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CHART 2 

Through the 1980's, changes in employment will vary 
widely among industries 
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Source ; Occupational Outlook Handbook 1982-83 Edition y U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C., April 1982. 
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done in today*s office is suitable for automation by 1990. A reduction 
in labor requirements of 25 to 30 percent would result if such thorough 
office automation were achieved. The occupations that are especially 
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Voice-activated typewriters will be in widespread use by the end of the 
decade, according to Interface Age computer magazine. "More than one 
million typists and secretaries will be unemployed as a result.*' 
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Source ; Occupational Outlook Handbook 1982-83 Edition, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C., April 1982. 
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CHARTS 



White-collar workers have been the largest 
occupational group for more than two decades 
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CHART 4 

Through the 1980's, changes In employment will vary 
widely among occupational groups 
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Source ; Occupational Outlook Handbook 1982''83 Edition, U.S. Dapartment of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C., April 1982. 
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CHAFITS 

Industries differ substantially in the kinds of workers 
they employ 

S«rylc# worktrs Blue-collar worktrs 5.1H 
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CHAFIT6 

Replacement needs result from occupational transfers 
and laborforce separations 
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Source: Occupational Outlook Handbook 1982-83 Edition, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Washinqton, D.C., April I982. 
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IS THIS EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM RIGHT FOR YOU? 



1. How many of the school's graduates have jobs? What were their 
starting salaries? 

2. How many students completed the course? What was the number of 
dropouts? 

3. What are the job placement services? Are they different for part- 
time students? 

^. Will you have an advisor? 

5. What are the requirements you will have to fulfill to obtain a 
degree? 

6. How much time will classes and study entail? 

7- Can you receive college credit for life experiences through tests 
such as the College Level Examination Program (CLEP)? 

8, Does the institution make use of its recess time-nsummer, vacations, 
and consecutive weekendS"-to permit special short coCirses of interest 
to older students? Are these offered at reduced cost? 

9- Is there a liberal policy with regard to transfer of credits from 
one institution to another? Does this policy: 

a. Accept cr^^dits for courses taken by women reentering college 
after a break of several years? (Degree requirements might 
have changed . ) 

b. Allow the transfer of D grades if they are not in the major 
area of study? It is time-consuming and expensive to repeat 
courses unnecessari ly. 

c. Allow credit for courses that are not taught at the second 
school ? 

10. Are tuition costs higher for part-time students? 

n. Is financial aid harder to get for part-time students? 

12, What expenses will there be besides tuition (books, fees, etcO? 

13- Find out in advance the terms of tuition refund if you should change 
your mind or be forced by other circumstances to leave the program. 
You should have this policy in writing. 
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1^. Are courses offered at flexible hours (evenings, weekends, etc.)? 
Are other student services, such as the bookstore and library, open 
at convenient times, such as early morning before work, late eve- 
nings, and weekends, including Sundays? 

15. Is day care available? 

16. Are any classes held in locations convenient to where you live or 
work? 

17. Does the school offer any special programs geared to reentering 
students, such as special orientation sessions, noncredit refresher 
courses in basic study skills, and life and career planning? 

18. Is there a career counseling service or resource library at the 
school? Is it free? 

19. Does the school do anything special to sensitize teachers and admin- 
istrators to the educational and personal needs of the employed older 
student? 

20. What other supportive services are there for older students and stu- 
dents wi th chi Idren? 
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WHERE TO GET FINANCIAL AID 



STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 

There are many kinds of student financial aid offered through a variety 
of sources. The three types of aid available are (a) gift assistance, 
including scholarships and grants; (b) loans; and (c) employment oppor- 
tunities. The principal difference among the three types of student 
assistance is that gift aid and employment do not have to be repaid, but 
loans must be repaid (principal plus interest) either during or after 
the student's educational experience. 



Grants and Scholarships 

Grants and scholarships may be obtained from federal or state governments, 
colleges, clubs, churches, organizations, and private foundations. Ask 
the librarian at your local library or at a career center for guides to 
public and private scholarships and grants. 

Contact the financial aid department of the college or university of your 
choice for information on school scholarships, loans, and work-study em- 
ployment. 

In addition, publications are available from a variety of sources. Need 
a Lift? Is a booklet containing career and scholarship information for 
both graduate and undergraduate students, and costs $1.00 prepaid (in- 
cluding postage). It is published each year and may be obtained from 
American Legion, Attn.: Emblem Sales, P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis, 



Meeting College CostSy a College Board publication, is updated annually 
and explains how to apply for student financial aid. A free copy of this 
pamphlet, as well as a listing of other College Board publications on 
student financial aid, may bo requested from College Board Publication 
Orders, Box 2815, Princeton, NJ 085^1- 

There are also some student aid programs designed to assist specific 
groups — Hispanics, Blacks, Native Americans, and women, for example* 
Selected List of Postsecondary Education Opportunities for Minorities 
and Women, published by the U.S. Department of Education, Is a useful 
guide to organizations that offer loan, scholarship, and fellowship 
assistance, with special emphasis on aid for minorities and women. 
This publication is in many libraries, but may also be purchased for - 
$6.00 from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, DC 20^02 (GPO stock number 065-000-0018-7)- 



IN ^6206. 
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Pell Grant 



This is tlie largest federal student aid program. The maximum grant to 
eligible students is $1,900, and the award amount is based on full- or 
part-time status, length of enrollment during the academic year, the 
cost of education at the chosen school, and the student's financial aid 
appl Ica t ion . 

Supplemental Educational Opportuni ty Grant (SEGG) 

The U.S. Department of Education guarantees that each participating 
school will receive enough money to pay the Pell Grants of its students. 
An SEOG is different. Each school receives a set amount of money for 
SEOGs, and once that money is gone, there are no more grants for the 
academic year. That's why it's important to meet the school's financial 
aid deadlines. 

Students can receive up to $2,000 a year, depending on need, the avail- 
ability of SEOG funds, and the amount of other aid they are receiving. 



Loans usually are obtained through banks, savings and loan institutions, 
or credit unions and have a low interest rate. Payment is usually de- 
ferred unti 1 after graduation from col lege. 

Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) 

This program enables the student to borrow directly from a bank, credit 
union, savings and loan association, or other participating lender that 
is willing to make the educational loan. These loans are insured by the 
guarantee agency in your state and reinsured by the federal government. 

Students may apply for a loan if they are enrolled or have been accepted 
for enrollment at least half-time in an eligible college or university; 
a school of nursing; or a vocational, technical , trade, business, or home 
study school. Students do not need a high school diploma in order to 
borrow. 

The maximum that may be borrowed is $2,500 a year for an undergraduate 
j$3,000 if the undergraduate is independent), and $5,000 a year for 
graduate students (in some states these figures may be less). The to- 
tal outstanding GSL debt allowed an undergraduate is $12,500. The to- 
tal for graduate or professional study is $25,000, including any loans 
made at the undergraduate level. 

For new borrowers, the interest rate is 8 percent. For students who 
currently have a 7 or 9 percent GSL, the rate on additional GSLs will 
continue to be 7 or 9 percent. 



Loans 
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Families with an adjusted gross income of more than $30,000 will be asked 
to prove need before a loan is approved. 



PLUS Loan 

Like Guaranteed Student Loans, PLUS loans are made by a lender such as a 
bank, credit union, or savings and loan association. These loans, which 
provide additional funds for educational expenses, do not require a show 
of need, although borrowers may have to undergo a credit analysis. The 
interest rate for these loans is 12 percent. 

National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) 

This program is for both graduate and undergraduate students who are en- 
rolled at least half-time in a participating postsecondary institution 
and who need a loan to meet their educational expenses. An NDSL is a 
low-interest (5 percent) loan that is made through the school's financial 
aid office. All schools do not lake part in the NDSL Program. 

A student may borrow a total of $3,000 if enrolled in a vocational pro- 
gram, or if he or she has completed less than two years of a program 
leading to a bachelor's degree. The limit is $6,000 for students who 
have already completed two years of study toward a bachelor's degree, 
and $12,000 for graduate or professional study. 

Information about programs administered by the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion is presented in the pamphlet The Student Guide: Five Federal Finan- 
cial Aid Programs, 1984-85. This pamphlet is revised every year. You 
may request the current edition by calling, toll-free, 1 -8OO-638-7OOO 
(residents of Maryland should call 1-800-492-6602), or by writing to: 

U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Student Financial Assistance 

P.O. Box 8^ 

Washington, DC 200^^ 

For information on state scholarships and loans, call your state's De- 
partment of Education, Higher Education Division. 



COMPANY-SPONSORED AID 

Many companies grant aid through tuition reimbursement for college courses 
These courses usually must have a direct relationship to the job you are 
presently doing. Most companies will not finance educational courses 
designed to help you move into another job. In some companies, only em- 
ployees in certain classifications are eligible. Check with your super- 
visor or with the personnel department. 
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HOW TO ASK FOR A RAISE USING COLLECTIVE ACTION 



Assert iveness will not solve all job problems. Company policies may need 
to be questioned with the aid of co-workers negotiating for the whole 
group. The process of negotiating for a raise is an example. 

In some offices, it may be possible (and more productive) to pursue raises 
or changes in the systems as a group, or to begin discussions with your 
co-workers, It^s important to encourage your co-workers to discuss sala- 
ries with one another. Breaking down salary secrecy is essential. If 
people are reluctant, begin by discussing raise percentages. Encourage 
people to gripe about their salaries--at least management won't be able 
to insist that all employees are happy with what they're making. 

If your group (department, section) wants to pursue a formal salary dis- 
cussion with management, use the suggestions above when you are preparing 
your case. Instead of arguing simply for increases that may be impossible 
to get, you may want to ask for department-wide job grade changes, a new 
review schedule, or an increase in the amount your department head allo- 
cates for raises, if he or she has that authority. 



For example^ a group of legal 
secretaries with eight or more 
years of seniority found that 
entry-level salaries were al- 
most as high as theirs. They 
researched the problem, dis- 
cussed salaries among them- 
selves, and presented their 
case in a memo. They won a 
new rating procedure and an 
across-the-board adjustment. 

At a large insurance firm 
where the salary structure is 
very rigid, a group of women 
who made up a single depart- 
ment were very poorly paid in 
comparison with others in the 
company whose work was simi- 
lar. They asked to be re- 
classified on the basis of 
their informal comparison and 
won a higher job grade and 
wi th i t more money. 



Source : Developed by 9 to 5 Organization for Office Workers, Boston- 
Used with permission. 
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SESSION I I RESOURCE LIST 



BOOKS 

Angel , Juvenal L, Modern Vocational Trends and Reference Handbook, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, I969. 

Bolles, Richard N. what Color Is Your Parachute? Rev* ed* Berkeley, 
Calif.: Ten Speed Press, I98I. 

Campbell, David P, If You Don't Know where You're Going, You'll Probably 
End Up Somewhere Else. Allen, Tex.: Argus Communications, 197^. 

College Entrance Examination Board, Frances C. Thompson, ed* The New 
York Times Guide to Continuing Education in America. New York: 
Times Books, 1973. 

Herbert, Tom, and John Coyne. Getting Skilled: A Guide to Private Trade 
and Technical Schools. New York: E, P. Dutton , 1576. 

Hoyt, Kenneth B., et al , Career Education: what It Is and How to Do It. 
2d ed. Salt Lake City: Olympus Publishing, 197^. 

Miller, Gordon P, Life Choices: How to Make the Critical Decisions — 
About Your Educationr Career r Marriage, Family^ Life-Style. New 
York: Thomas Crowell, 1978. 

Splaver, Sarah, Your Career — If You're Not Going to College. Rev. ed. 
New York: Julian Messner, 1971. 



GENERAL RESOURCES 

Catalyst Publications, 1^ East 60th Street, New York, NY 10022. 

Career information and self-guidance material primarily for college 
graduates . 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1983. 

. Occupational Outlook Handbook 1982-83 Edition. Washington, 

D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1983. 



EDUCATIONAL BROKERS 

Agencies that match you and your needs with the programs, materials, and 
other resources available in your field of interest. Free or low cost. 
Listed below are some major educational brokers around the country. 
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Eastern Programs 



Career Counseling Service 
Ocean State Training Center 
Building 808 
Quonset Point, Rl 02819 
ikO]) 29^-2150 

Pennsylvania Adult Counseling 

Program 
Department of Education 
Box 91 1 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 
(717) 787-9602 



Compact for Lifelong Education Oppor 

tuni t ies 
37 South 16th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 
(215) 425-2536 

Regional Learning Service of Central 

New York 
405 Oak Street 
Syracuse, NY 13203 
(315) 425-5252 



Southern and Midwestern Programs 

Community Based Counseling for 
Adul ts 

Office of Student Services 
University of Wisconsin- 
Extension 
Lake Street 
Madison, Wl 53706 
(608) 263-2055 



Greater Cleveland External Degree 
Servi ce 

5000 Rocks ide Road, Suite ^08 
Independence, OH ^4131 
(216) 4^7-4^66 



Western Programs 

Wenatchee Valley College-North 
Box 2058 
Omak, WA 98841 
(509) 826-4901 
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SESSION I 1 1 WORKSHOP OUTLINE 



GOALS 

• To teach participants how to evaluate child care options 

• To provide information on types of child care available 

• To help women budget for child care 



ACTIVITIES 

Introduction; Child Care Quiz 

Pcrtlcipants examine their own knowledge about 
the child care needs of working women and the 
availability of child care services. 

Child Care Money Matters 

Leader presents information on approximate costs 
for different kinds of care and leads a discus- 
sion on budgeting, sliding scale fees, and ways 
to reduce child care costs. 

Solving Your Child Care Problems 
Small groups use a problem-solving outline to 
suggest solutions to three case studies of 
typical child care problems. 

Checking Out Child Care 

Participants brainstorm about what they look 
for in a care giver and a child care center 
and review the checklist in the handout A 
Parent's Guide to Day Care. 

Fi nding Chi Id Care 

Group discusses what a child care information 
and referral center is and how it can help 
working mothers. Leader distributes the hand- 
out Directory of Federal Agencies Supporting 
Day Care . 

Summary and Homework Assignment 
Leader summarizes what has been covered in the 
session and suggests activities for the par- 
ticipants to do at home. 



Suggested Time 
30 mins. 



20 mins. 



15 mins. 



15 mins. 



10 mins. 



10 mins. 
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WORKSHOP MATERIALS 



For Participants 

Child Care Quiz 

Facts and Figures on Day Care 

Chi Id Care Terms 

Child Care Money Matters 

Child Care Case Studies for Small Groups 

txcerpt from A Parent's Guide to Day Care 

Directory of Federal Agencies Supporting Day Care 

Resource List 

Background Information for Leader 

A Parent's Guide to Day Care* 

Day Care: * In-House' Children at the Workplace 



'^See Resource List for information on how to order. 
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INTRODUCTION: CHILD CARE QUIZ 

PURPOSE 

• To give an overview of the child care needs of working women and the 
availability of child care services 



INSTRUCTIONS 



1 



Ask participants to introduce themselves by telling their names and 
the number and ages of their children. Explain to the group that 
there are three types of child care: in-home care, family day care, 
and center care. Ask how many of the participants are using each 
of these. 



2. Describe the goals of the session: 

"The major goals of this workshop are to give you the 
select, evaluate, and budget for quality child care 



tools 
It is 
ision for 



to 



important that you be able to make a thoughtful decibiun 
your child's safety, health, and well-being based on your 
income or your and your husband's income." 



Hand out the Chi Id Care Quiz and give participants 10 minutes to fill 
it out. Following the quiz, distribute the two handouts Facts and 
Figures on Day Care and Chi Id Care Terms . Go over each question, 
asking participants to refer to these fact sheets to find the cor- 
rect answers . 



ANSWERS TO CHILD CARE QUIZ 



1 . 


(c) 


6,358,000 


2. 


(c) 


25,000,000 


3. 


(c) 


Between 2 and ^ mi 1 1 ion 


4. 


(b) 


20,000 


5. 


(d) 


Chi 1 dren 3 to 5 years old 


6.. 


Yes; 


most are unlicensed 


7. 


Yes 




8. 


No 




9. 


Yes 
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10. Yes 

11. Yes 

12. Yes 

13* Yes; most child care is done on an informal basis by 
relatives or neighbors for an exchange of services 

1^. No; it means that there are more children in propor- 
tion to the number of care givers 

^. Summarize the major points brought out by the quiz: 

• There are fewer licensed day care centers in the country than are 
needed. 

• Centers must be licensed. 

• Some family day care homes are not licensed. 

• Most child care arrangements are informal, i.e., in homes of a 
fami ly or relatives . 

• More than half of school-age children are left by themselves after 
the school day ends . 

• Very few child care centers take infants (children less than two 
years old) . 
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CHILD CARE MONEY MATTERS 



PURPOSE 



• To provide information on child care costs and ways to reduce these 
costs through budgeting, sliding fee scales, government subsidies, and 
tax credits 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Distribute the handout Child Care Money Matters . This sheet lists 
approximate costs of different kinds of child care in Maryland. 
Supplement this information with costs from your area, if possible, 
and have participants fill in the data. 

2. Present the following information and allow time for questions: 



"Parents want to purchase care at a price that does not compete 
excessively with other budgetary items. 

"All care is costly. The average annual center care costs 
national 1 y were about $2,500 in 1983 and will probably be 
higher in 198A. You should consider the t rade-of f wi th other 
things you want and need, such as food, clothing, shelter, and 
transportation. 

"The price of center day care increases when there is a lav 
child/staff ratio and when care givers earn a higher wage be- 
cause of their training. Approximately 80 percent of the 
expense of operating a center is for salaries. 

"When you are planning your child care budget, be sure to in- 
clude any transportation costs. Will you be asked to pay for 
the care giver's car, bus, or taxi fare to and from your home? 
What will it cost you and your child to get to and from the 
sitter? Does the center charge extra if it provides trans- 
portation? 

"Be sure to find out how payments are made to the center. Are 
they weekly or monthly? Is there a late charge? 

"Parents should investigate centers that offer a sliding fee 
scale. These scales mean that the rate charged is based on 
your income; the lower your income, the lower the rate. 

"Ask the family day care provider whether you will be charged 
for days when your child is not in care due to illness, holi- 
day, or emergency. 
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"Parents can seek scholarship aid or ask if they may volunteer 
their services in return for part of the fee. 

•There are some federal programs that help with child care costs. 
To find out i f you meet the income and other el igibi 1 ity re- 
quirements, contact your local, county, or state welfare, social 
services, or human resources department. Head Start, Title XX 
of the Social Security Act, Title I, and the Work Incentive Pro- 
gram (WIN) are among the federal programs that can help pay for 
day care. Also, there are local social service programs that 
provide some help." 
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SOLVING YOUR CHILD CARE PROBLEMS 



PURPOSE 



1 . 



2. 



To expose participants to a step-by-step approach to analyzing typical 
child care problems and to involve them in defining possible solutions 



Divide the group into smaller groups of three to five people. Dis- 
tribute the handout Child Care Case Studies for Small Groups , Assign 
each group a case study to work on and instruct them to take five 
minutes to use the following steps to come up with a solution. 

Write these steps on the chalkboard: 

a. Define the problem, 

b. Col lect the facts. 

c. Ask for opinions from everyone in the group. 

d. Consider all solutions. 

e. Pick the best/most creative solution and assign a reporter who 
will share this solution with the whole group. 

Ask each reporter to read her group's case study aloud and present 
the solution selected. Allow time for an exchange of ideas, comments, 
and suggestions. In each instance, make sure that the reporter states 
why the particular form of child care was selected and if it is af- 
fordable for working women with low incomes. 



POSSIBLE CASE STUDY SOLUTIONS 



1. 



Baby-sitter in their own home 



2, 



Family dav care provider 



3. 



Flex time at the job 



Combination of baby-sitter and family day care provider 
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II 



1. 

2. 
3. 

1 . 
2. 

3. 



Day care center for the four-year-old and after kinder- 
garten session for the six-year-old. 

Combination of center care and baby-sitter for both 
chi 1 d ren 

Combination of morning nursery school and baby-sitter 
for both chi 1 dren 



Three-year-ol d child could be in family day care; 
seven- and ten-year-olds could be in an after school 
cente r 

Three -yea r-o 1 d could be in child care center and 
seven- and ten-year-olds could be in same center if 
services were provided for after school; if not, 
seven- and ten-year-olds could be in a different 
center 

Child three years old could be in morning nursery 
school; neighbor could be employed to watch three- 
year-old in the afternoon and the other two chil- 
dren after school 

Father could watch the three-year-old until he goes 
to work or after afternoon nursery, and sitter could 
watch all three children until Helen returns home 
from work. 
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CHECKING OUT CHILD CARE 



PURPOSES 



2. 



To list the concerns that working women have about child care 

To prepare participants to assess how different kinds of child care 
address these concerns and needs 



Write these two questions on the board: 

a. What do I want to know about my care giver? 

b. What do I want to know about my child care center? 

Ask participants to suggest key words under each category and write 
them down. For example, under care giver you might have warm^ ex- 
perienced ^ and accepting. Under center could be safe^ convenient y 
licensedy and inexpensive. Continue brainstorming with the group 
and formulate two lists that have between 25 and 50 words and phrases 
when you are finished. 

Next, ask each participant to jot down two or three questions that 
she would ask a potential care giver or center di rector, based on 
the concerns listed above. Fill in the suggested questions with 
the ones below. 

For the Care Giver 

• Is your home licensed? 

• What experience do you have? 

• How many other children are in your home? Ages? Are any 
your own? 

• What is the cost for the hours I need? Do I have to pay for 
any hours when my child isn't there? 

• How long have you been a provider? 

• Do you have references I may call? 

• What would you do in the following situations (list some)? 

• What happens if you are ill? 



INSTRUCTIONS 
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For the Center Director 



• How much will it cost to place my child here? How are pay- 
ments made? 

• What are the hours? What happens if I arrive earlier? Leave 
later? 

• What activities do you provide for the children? 

© Do you have any special teaching philosophy (e.g., bilingual, 
Montessor i , rel igious) ? 

• What kinds of food are provided? 

• What are the staff requirements? How many teachers do you 
have? What are their backgrounds? 

• How often is the center inspected? 

. • What prerequisites are necessary for my child to be enrolled? 

• Howv^ill I participate? 

Following this activity, distribute the handout A Parent ' s Guide to 
Day Care , which contains a checklist for parents. This handout is 
excerpted from a government publication that appears in the Resource 



List. 
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FINDING CHILD CARE 



PURPOSE 



• To guide participants to resources that can help them find quality 
chi Id care 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Hand out the Directory of Federal Agencies Supporting Day Care and 
the Resource List . Obtain a directory of state day care agencies 
and use the chalkboard to list appropriate state agencies. 

2. Discuss how information and referral services wo/k and how they can 
help working parents. For example, information and referral services 
can help parents find care for chi Idren with special needs (bilingual, 
handicapped, religious preferences). Further, such services can also 
give parents leads about financial aid, transportation sharing, and 
toy exchanges and can provide parents with an opportunity to share 
information. 

3. Ask participants to share any e;.periences they have hacl with informa- 
tion and referral services. Compile a list of such services in your 



area. 
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SUMMARY AND HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENT 



INSTRUCTIONS 



2. 



Summarize the major points covered in the session: 

"Child care is an economic necessity for steadily increasing 
numbers of American families. It will also constitute a large 
part of the experience of young children. 

"We have seen that many different child care settings exist and 
that it is important for parents to consider their needs, con*- 
cerns, and Income when deciding what type of service to use. 

"We should also consider what parents can do to increase the 
amount of low-cost, quality child care by acting as advocates 
on behalr of their children. 

"For working women with low incomes, the cost of care represents 
a burden that needs to be addressed through public policy, such 
as the child care tax credit, cafeteria-style benefit packages 
that include child care services, work-site day care centers, 
and flex time for working parents." 

Suggest that participants do one of the following homework assignments 

a. Call a few day care centers and care givers and ask them some of 
the questions the group came up with in the activity Checking Out 
Child Care . 

b. Find out if they are eligible for help with child care costs 
through federal, state, county, or local programs* 

Describe what next week's session will cover. 

"Next week we will talk about how to use planning skills to pre- 
pare for retirement and learn about retirement income options." 
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PARTICIPANT HANDOUTS 



SO 



CHILD CARE QUIZ 

1. In 1981 how many working women had children under 6 years old? 
(a) 65,380 (b) 653,800 (c) 6,538,000 

2. In 1990 how many children under 13 years of age will have mothers 
who hold jobs outside the home? 

(a) 250,000 (b) 2,500,000 (c) 25,000,000 

3. About how many children between the ages of 7 and 13 are left by 
themselves after school? 

(a) Between 20,000 (b) Between 200,000 (c) Between 2 and 

and 40,000 and 400,000 h mill ion 

k. How many child care centers exist in the United States? 

(a) 10,000 (b) 20,000 (c) 4O,00O 

5. The largest group of children in centers is: 

(a) Infants 6 to (b) Toddlers I8 months 

8 months old to 3 years old 

(c) Children 2 to (d) Children 3 to 

k years old 5 years old 

6. Most child care centers operate without a license. 
Yes No 

7. Regulations for child care centers are imposed by both the state 
and the federal government. 

Yes No 
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8. Only people who are on welfare are eligible for a d-?y care subsidy. 
Yes No 

9. A proprietary day care center is a business that makes a profit. 
Yes No 

10. Each state is responsible for inspecting day care centers. 
Yes No 
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11. Family day care providers are people who open their homes to children 
for a set fee. 

Yes No 



12. Day care centers can provide care for infants. 
Yes No 



13. Most day care in the United States is free. 
Yes No 



1^. A child care center that has a high child/staff ratio is one in which 
there are many care givers for a small group of children. 

Yes No 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ON DAY CARE 



1. In 1981 ^6,8 percent of all working women had children under the 
age of 6, 

2. In 1981 there were 6,538,000 women in the labor force with children 
under 6 years of age. 

3. By 1990 there will be 25 million children under 13 years of age whose 
mothers work. 

A 1978 survey showed that 70 percent of mothers with children under 
6 years of age use informal, unlicensed child care facilities. These 
include leaving the child at home with a relative; boarding the child 
with a neighbor; or using an informal, family day care service. 

5. Another 1978 survey showed that child care licensed by the federal 
government is available for 1.6 million children under 6 years of 
age--in centers, homes, infant care facilities, and after school pro- 
grams. Special needs care for children with disabilities or families 
experiencing emergencies is also available. 

6. An estimated 2 million children between the ages of 7 *and 13 are 
"latchkey children" for whom no care is provided after school. 

7. The National Day Care Study by Abt Associates of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, gives the following figures from a 1977 survey: 

a. There were 18,300 child care centers in the United States. 

b. About 8,000 centers receive direct government reimbursement. These 
are called Federal Financial Participation Centers and serve ap- 
proximately ^00,000 children. About 225,000 of those children have 
at least part of their care paid for by the government. The cost 
of the care for the other 175,000 children was paid for by parents. 

c. About ^0 percent of all child care centers operate on a for- 
profit basis. 

d. The remairnng 60 percent of centers are nonprofit and may be run 
by church, synagogue, or local community organizations. 

e. About 72 percent of children in child care centers are 3 to 5 
years old, whereas 1^ percent are infants/toddlers, and another 
1^ percent are of school age. 

f. There are 5.1 million children in family day care homes and 90 
percent of these homes operate without a license. 
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CHILD CARE TERMS 



Activi ties : The organized, supervised recreation that takes place in the 
home 0 r cente r that will he 1 p your chi Id grow mental 1 y , phys ical ly , so- 
cially, and emotionally. 

Ca re g i ve r : A person who provides warm and loving care to your child and 
who works with you to make sure your child is growing and learning in the 
best possible way. Care givers are involved in the three types of care 
mentioned below (in-home care, family day care, and center-based care). 
The qualifications for care givers will vary depending on the size and 
location of the type of child care you select. 

Center-based care : Nursery schools, play groups, and day care centers are 
types of center-based care. They are places where children are cared for 
in a group away from their homes for part of the day. 

Child categories ; Infants are under l8 months old, toddlers are l8 months 
to 36 months, preschoolers are 3 years to 6 years of age, and school -age 
children are between 6 years and 13 years of age. 

Chi Id/staff ratio : In a child care setting, the child/staff ratio means 
the number of children in a group in relationship to the number of care 
givers assigned to the group. For instance. If the center states that 
the child/staff ratio is 5 to 1, this means that for every five children, 
there is one care giver. This is then a low chi 1 d/staff ratio. 

Cooperative nursery school : A program for preschool children that includes 
parent participation in the center's operation so that fees are generally 
lower than in other nursery schools. 

Eligibility for Title XX social services : Persons e 1 igi b le for social ser- 
vices such as day care provided under Title XX of the Social Security Act 
are recipients of AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent Children) benefits, 
participants in SSI (Supplemental Security Income) programs, and, at the 
state's option, other people who meet state and federal income 1 imitations. 

Each state may set eligibility limits. Any individual is eligible to 
receive the following services provided under Title XX without regard 
to income: family planning information, information and referral, and 
any service having the goal of preventing or remedying neglect, abuse, 
or exploitation of children or adults unable to protect their own 
i nterests . 

Family day care ; Is provided in the home of a care giver who is often a 
mother with children of her own. Usually just a few children are cared 
for at any one time. !n some localities, when a family day care home cares 
for 6 to 12 children, the local government calls it a group home and re- 
quires more than one adult to be on hand to care for the children. 
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Information and referral services ( I S R) ; A resource that provides in- 
formation to individuals about day care services available in the community. 
It usual 1/ provides the names, addresses, and phone numbers of several 
day care centers or family day care homes that would be convenient to the 
home or piace of work of the farnily making the inquiry. I & R would also 
have information about costs and special features such as infant care, 
bilingual centers, centers for the handicapped, etc. 

In -home care : A child is cared for in his or her own home by someone, 
possibly a relative, possibly a friend or neighbor. This service is pro- 
vided for a set fee, no fee at all, or in exchange for goods or services 
provided by the parent (s). 

Licensing agency : The city, county, or state in which you live has an 
agency that is responsible for inspecting the day care homes and centers 
before they begin operation and v;hen licenses are renewed. In addition, 
if there is a complaint from parents about a home or center, this agency 
must investigate the problem. These agencies are cited on pages 61-65 
of A Parent's Guide to Day Care (see Resource List for Session III). 

Nonprof i t day care : Care is provided by a nonprofit public or private 
agency or organization. 

Nursery school : A morning and/or afternoon program is provided for pre- 
school children for a five-day week or less. 

Private-pay day care : Care is supported by parent fees. 

Proprietary day care : Care is provided on a for-profit basis by an indi- 
vidual, business concern, or franchise. 

Regulations : All states have regulations concerning family day care homes 
and day care centers. Family day care homes may be licensed, certified, 
registered, or approved according to individual state laws. All centers 
must be licensed. Regulations exist to ensure that each home or center 
meets health and safety requi re^^ents . 

Setting ; The home or center where your child will be healthy, safe, and 
secure. 
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CHILD CARE MONEY MATTERS 



WHAT WILL IT COST? 

The following figures represent average child care costs nationwide in 1983. 
These figures take into account the subsidies that families receive. Fami- 
lies that do not receive community, government, or employer subsidies may 
have to pay as much as 50 percent more. 



In Home 


rami ly Day Care 


Center Care 


Cost ranges from 
$.50 per hour to 
mi n imum wage. 


Average cost is 
$.39 per hour. 


Cost ranges from 
$.63 per hour to 
$2.H per hour. 


Cost varies ac- 
cording to type of 
caregi ver . Baby- 
sitters (often teen- 
agers) are paid less 
than adul ts . 

1 f household dut ies 
are included, ex- 
pect to pay more . 




These figures reflect 
the costs for children 
of al 1 ages who attend 
day care centers. Ex- 
pect costs for children 
under age two to be 
s 1 ightly higher than 
for 0 1 de r ch i Idren 



Loca 1 ly 



In Home 


Fami ly Day Care 


Center Care 









To fino out what sitters, housekeepers, and family day care providers charge 
in your area, check the classified section of your newspaper under Baby-- 
sitting. Domestic Services, or Situations Wanted. Licensed family day care 
homes are usually listed with the city health and/or human services depart- 
ment. To find out what centers charge, call the licensing agency (see list 
of State Day Care Agencies) or two or three centers listed in the Yel low 
Pages under Day Nurseries and Child Care. If there is an Information and 
Referral Service (see the child care directory in your city) , you can get 
all of the above information from that source. 
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CHILD CARE CASE STUDIES FOR SMALL GROUPS 



Mary Baker is a secretary who works for a life in:>urance company and makes 
$8,500 a year. She has a s ix-month-o i d daughter and is returning to work 
after a maternity leave. Her hours are 8 a.m. to k:30 p.m., and her hus- 
band works from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. What type of child care would be con- 
venient and affordable? 



Doris Herman is a single parent with two sons, four and six years of age. 
She earns $12,000. She works in a downtown bank about 30 minutes from 
her home. She receives child support payments. What kind of arrangements 
could she make for her children that would be convenient apd affordable? 



Helen Williams is a secretary who makes $9,000 annually in a manufacturing 
plant located in the center of the city. She has three children, aged 
three, seven, and ten. Her husband works in the printing department of 
the city^s newspaper from 3 to 11 p.m. each day and earns $15,000 a year. 
What type of arrangements could she and her husband make for their chil- 
dren that would be convenient and affordable? 



I I 



III 
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EXCERPT FROM A Parent's Guide to Day Care 



IVHAT IS GOOD DAY CARE? 

Good day care requires three important things: 

A caregiver who provides your child with care and guidance and who 
works with you and your family to make sure that your child grows 
and learns in the best way possible. 

A setting that keeps your child safe and healthy. 

Activities that are suited to your child's stage of growth and that 
help the child develop mentally, physically, socially and emotionally. 

Consider these questions as you choose Day Care: 

What type of caregiver would be best? A good caregiver should be 
well-trained, warm and loving toward children. IVhether your child 
is an inff It, toddler, preschooler or school-ager, the caregiver 
should encourage the child's interests and stimulate the child to 
explore and discover new things. 

Is the setting suitable? Whether you use in-home care, family day 
care, or center care, the facilities should be safe and healthy. 
Tho equipment --games, toys and furniture — should be in good repair 
and appropriate for your child. The number of children in your 
child's group should be small enough to allow your child to receive 
individual attention . 

What will the cost of care be? Day care costs can vary widely, de- 
pending on the type of care you use, the days and hours you need 
care, the part of the country you live in, and other factors. You 
should investigate the costs of different kinds of day care avail- 
able, including the costs of transportation for your child to and 
from the day care setting. You'll also want to find out if your 
family qualifies for local. State or Federal financial assistance 
that will help pay for care of your child. 

The checklist for parents [which appears on pages 95-98] . . . will help 
you decide what kind of day care arrangement will provide your child with 
good quality care in a suitable setting--at a cost that you can afford. 

Any kind of day care can be good for your child if the care provides the 
wannth, supervision and individual attention your child needs. In fact, 



source : A Parent's Guide to Day Carey Administration for Children, Youth 
and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 1980. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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you may want to use more than one kind of care for your children- -for 
example, in -home care for your infant and center-based care for your 
preschooler. 



IN-HOME CARE 

An in-home caregiver is someone who comes to, or lives in, your home. 
The caregiver can be a relative or a friend or can also be someone you 
pay to come to your home. If you have three or more children needing 
care, in-home care may be less expensive than other kinds of care. It 
can also save you from the worry of getting several children, all with 
different schedules, to and from a day care arrangement outside your 
home. 

You may also want to use in-home care if your child needs special care 
because of a physical, mental or emotional problem; if you need care for 
an infant or toddler, or care for a child at night; if you need only 
after-school care. 

You should know, however^ that in-horae care cm be costly, especially if 
you have only one or two children and are paying someone for full-time 
care . 

In interviewing in-home caregivers, you'll want to find out about their 
training and experience, their attitude toward children, and their abil- 
ity to handle children who disobey. 



FAMILY DAY CARE 

This kind of day care is provided in the horae of the caregiver, who is 
often a mother with children of her own. You may find a relative, friend 
or neighbor who is willing to care for your child in this way. Or you 
may find a family day care home run by someone you do not already know. 

Usually, just a few children are cared for at any one time. In some 
places, when a family day care home cares for 6 to 12 children, the 
•local government calls it a "group home'* and requires more than one 
adult to be on hand to care for the children. 

Family day care can be a good arrangement: if you are a single parent 
raising a child alone; if you live in a rural area where family day care 
is likely to be the easiest to find; if you have only one or two chil- 
dren needing care; if you have a school -age child. 

Keep in mind that a family day care provider may go out of business or 
stop caring for children at any time. And because many of these homes 
are not inspected or licensed by local or State agencies, it will be up 
to you to make sure that adequate health and safely standards are met. 
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CENTER-BASED CARE 



Day care centers are established settings where children are cared for 
in a group away from their homes for all or part of the day. There are 
many different kinds of center-based care, including nursery schools, 
preschools, and parent cooperatives. Some of these centers are set up 
primarily to keep children safe and secure; others are designed to pre- 
pare children for their school years. Center-based care is most fre- 
quently available in a town or city. 

Many day care centers have an organized program of activities to help 
children learn. Some centers follow a formal plan, perhaps one developed 
by a well-knoTO educator. Others use a more informal program based on 
their day-to-day experience working with children. 

You may be interested in center-based care: if you want to keep your 
child in the same day care setting for an extended period; if your child 
needs special care because of a physical or mental handicap or an emo- 
tional problem; if you want certain educational or religious activities 
for your child; if, in addition to care, your child will need medical or 
dental checkups, or psychological or social services. 

Keep in mind that center-based care may not provide the 'Tiome'* atmosphere 
some children like. Your child may not be comfortable in 'a large group 
for a major part of each day. 

In considering a particular day care center, check out the facilities 
available, the qualifications of the staff, and the number of children 
cared for by each caregiver (the "child/staff ratio"). Talk to the 
director to make sure the center's program has the approach you like and 
includes the kinds of activities you want for your child. 



A CHECKLIST FOR PARENTS 

This checklist [see following pages] is designed to help you decide what 
things about a day care arrangement are most important to you and your 
family. It can also help you make sure your child's arrangement offers 
the things you believe are important. 

Remember, this checklist tries to be as complete as possible. Not every- 
thing will apply to your family's situation. Look at the headlines in 
the lefthand column to see what you should read and what you can skip. 
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DOES YOUR CHILD'S CAREGIVER . 
For All Children 

1. Appear to be warm and 
friendly? 

2. Seem calm and gentle? 

3. Seem to have a sense of 
humor? 

4. Seem to be someone with 
whom you can develop a 
relaxed, sharing rela- 
tionship? 

5. Seem to be someone your 
child will enjoy being 
with? 

6. Seem to feel good about 
herself and her job? 

7. Have child-rearing atti- 
tudes and methods that 
are similar to your 
own? 

8. Treat each child as a 
special person? 

9. Understand what children 
can and want to do at 
different stages of 
growth? 

10. Seem to have enough time 
to look after all the 
children in her care? 

11. Help your child to know, 
accept, and feel good 
about him- or herself? 

12. Help your child become 
independent in ways you 
approve? 

13. Help your child learn 
to get along with and 
to respect other people, 
no matter what their 
backgrounds are? 

14. Provide a routine and 
rules the children can 
understand and follow? 

15. Accept and respect your 
family's cultural values? 

16. Take time to discuss your 
child with you regularly? 

17. Have previous experience 
or training in working 
with children? 

18. Have a yearly physical 
exam and TB test? 



Yes No 



Yes No 



And If You Have an Infant or 
Toddler (Birth to Age 3} 

1. Seem to enjoy cuddling 
your baby? 

2. Care for your baby's 
physical needs such as 
feeding and diapering? 

3. Spend time holding, 
playing with, talking 
to your baby? 

4. Provide stimulation by 
pointing out things to 
look at, touch, and 
listen to? 

5. Provide dependable and 
consistent care so your 
baby can form an attach- 
ment and feel important? 

Cooperate with your ef- 
forts to toilet train 
your toddler? 

Have the right materials 
and equipment on hand to 
help them learn and grow 
mentally and physically? 

Patiently help children 
solve their problems? 

Provide activities that 
encourage children to 
think things through? 

Encourage good health 
habits, such as washing 
hands before eating? 



6. 



7. 



10. 



11. Talk to the children and 
encourage them to ex- 
press themselves through 
words and language? 

12. Encourage children to 
express themselves in 
creative ways? 

13. Have art and music sup* 
plies suited to the ages 
of all children in care? 

14. '":hild"proof" the setting 
so your toddler can crawl 
or walk safely and freely? 

15. Realize that toddlers 
want to do things for 
themselves and help your 
child to learn to feed 
and dress him- or her- 
self,, go to the bath- 
room, and pick up his or 
her ovm toys? 
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Yes No 

16. Help your child learn 
the language by talking 
with him or her, naming 
things, reading aloud, 
describing what she is 
doing, and responding to 
your child's words? 

And If Your Child Is a Pre- 
schooler (Aged 3 to 5 or 6) 

1. Plan many different ac- 
tivities for your child? 

2. Join in activities her- 
self? 

3. Set consistent limits 
which help your child 
gradually leam to make 

his or her own choices? 

4. Recognize the value of 
play and encourage your 
child to be creative 

and use his or her imagi- 
nation? 

5. Help your child feel 
good about him- or 
herself by being atten- 
tive, patient, positive, 

warm, and accepting? 

6. Allow your child to do 
things for him- or her- 
self because she under- 
stands children can 
learn from their mis- 
takes? 

7. Help your child increase 
his or her vocabulary by 
talking with him or her, 
reading aloud, and an- 
swering questions? 

And If Your Child Is School- 
Age (Aged 6 to 14) 

1. Give your child super- 
vision and security but 
also understand his or 
her growing need for in- 
dependence? 

2. Set reasonable and con- 
sistent limits? 

3. At the same time, allow 
your child to make choices 
and gradually take respon- 
sibility? 



Yes No 

4. Understand the conflict 
and confusion that grow- 
ing children sometimes 

feel? 

5. Help your child follow 
through on projects, 
help with homework, and 
suggest interesting things 

to do? 

6. Listen to your child's 

problems and experiences? 

7. Respect your child when 
he or she expresses new 
ideas, values, or opin- 
ions? ^ 

S. Cooperate with you to 
set clear limits and ex- 
pectations about behavior? 

9. Understand the conflicts 
and confusion older school- 
age children feel about 
sex, identity, and pressure 
to conform? 

10. Provide your child with 
a good adult image to 
admire and copy? 

DOES THE DAY CARE HOME OR 
CENTER HAVE . . . 

For All Children 

1. An up-to-date license, if 

one is required? 

2. A clean and comfortable 

lock? 

3. Enough space indoors and 
out so all the children 
can move freely and 

safely? 

4. Enough caregivers to give 
attention to all of the 
children in care? 

5. Enough furniture, play- 
things, and other equip- 
ment for all the children 

in care? 

6. Equipment that is safe 

and in good repair? 

7. Equipment and materials 
that are suitable for 
the ages of the children 

in care? 
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Yes No 



Yes No 



8. Enough room and cots or 
cribs so the children 
can take naps? 

9. Enough clean bathrooms 
for all the children 
in care? 

10. Safety caps on elec- 
trical outlets? 

11. A safe place to store 
medicines, household 
cleansers, poisons, 
matches, sharp instru- 
ments, and other dan- 
gerous items? 

12. An alternate exit in 
case of fire? 

13. A safety plan to follow 
in emergencies? 

14. An outdoor play area that 
is safe, fenced, and free 
of litter? 

15. Enough heat, light, and 
ventilation? 

16. Nutritious meals and 
snacks made with the 
kinds of food you want 
your child to eat? 

17. A separate place to care 
for sick children where 
they can be watched? 

18. A first aid kit? 

19. Fire extinguishers? 

20. Smoke detectors? 

21. Covered radiators and 
protected heaters? 

22. Strong screens or bars 
on windows above the 
first floor? 

And If You Have an Infant or 
Toddler (Birth to Agfi 3) 

1. Gates at tops and bottoms 
of stairs? 

2. A potty chair or special 
toilet seat in the bath- 
room? 

3. A clean and safe place 
to change diapers? 

4. Cribs with firm mat- 
tresses covered in heavy 
plastic? 

5. Separate crib sheets for 
each baby in care? 



And If Your Child Is a Pre- 
schooler (Aged 3 to 5 or 6) 

1. A stepstool in the bath- 
room so your preschooler 
can reach the sink and 

toilet? 

And If your Child Is School- 
Age (Aged 6 to 14) 

1. A quiet place to do home- 
work? 

2. Places to store personal 
belongings? 

ARE THERE OPPORTUNITIES , . . 
For All Children 

1. To play quietly and ac- 

tively, indoors and out? 

2. To play alone at times 
and with friends at other 

times? 

3. To follow a schedule that 
meets young childrei 's 

need for routine but that 

is flexible enough to meet 

the needs of each child? 

4. To use materials and 

equipment that help chil- 
dren learn new physical 
skills an'* to control and 

exercise their muscles? 

S. To learn to get along, 

to share, and to respect 

themselves and others? 

6. To learn about their own 
and others* cultures 

through art, music, books, 

songs, games, and other 
activities? 

7. To speak both English and 

their family's native 

language? 

8. To watch special programs 
on television that have 
• been approved by you? 

And If You Have an Infant or 
Toddler (Birth to Age 3) 

1. To crawl and explore 

safely? 

2. To play with objects and 
toys that help infants 

^ to develop their senses 

of touch, sight, and 
hearing? (For example, 

mobiles, mirrors, cradle 
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gyms, crib toys, rattles, 
things to squeeze and 
roll, pots and pans, nest- 
ing cups, different sized 
boxes) 

3. To take part in a variety 
of activities that are 
suited to toddlers' short 
attention spans? (For ex- 
ample, puzzles, cars, books, 
outdoor play equipment for 
active play; modeling clay, 
clocks, boxes, containers 
for creative play) 

And If Your Child Is a Pre-- 
schooler (Aged 3 to 5 or 6) 

1. To play with many different 
toys and equipment that 
enable preschoolers to use 
t!ieir imaginations? (For 
example, books, musical 
instruments, costumes) 

2. To choose their own ac- 
tivities, for at least 
part of the day? 

3. To visit nearby places 
of interest, such as the 
park, the library, the 
fire house, a museum? 

And If Your Child Is School-- 
Age (Aged 6 to 14) 

1. To practice their skills? 
(For example, sports, 
musical instruments, dra- 
ma activities, craft 
projects) 

2. To be with their own 
friends after school? 

3. To do homework? 

4. To use a variety of ma- 
terials and equipment, 
including art materials, 
table games, sports equip- 
ment, books, films, and 
records? 

5. To use community facili- 
ties such as a baseball 
field, a swimming pool, 
a recreation center? 



Yes ^^o FIND OUT ABOUT THE DAY CARE 

REGULATIONS IN YOUR AREA 

In every State, all day care centers must 
be licensed. According to laws that vary 
from State to State, family day care homes 
may be licensed, certified, registered or 
approved--or they may not be inspected 
at all. 

YouUl find it helpful to know about the 
day care regulations in your area. For 
information on your State's day care 
regulations, contact the licensing divi- 
sion in the State's health or social 
services department. For information on 

Federal day care regulations, write to 

the Day Care Division, Administration 
for Children, Youth and Families, P.O. 
Box 1182, Washington, DC 20013. 
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104 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



DIRECTORY OF FEDERAL AGENCIES SUPPORTING DAY CARE 



To learn more about federally supported day care programs and other federal 
day care activities, write to the following agencies: 

Administration for Native Americans 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20201 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20235 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

U.S. Department of the Interior 

C Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 202^2 

Cooperative Extension Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

(Offices are located at land grant universities in the 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the'Virgin Is- 
lands; in the ]6 I89O colleges in the United States; and at 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama.) 

Head Start Bureau 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
5163 Donohue Building 
kOO Sixth Street, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20201 

Migrant Education Division 
1100 Donohue Building 
^00 Sixth Street, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20201 

Office of Comprehensive Employment and Training 
U.S. Department of Labor 
601 D Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20213 

Office of Family Assistance 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

B-^OA Trans Point Building 

2100 Second Street, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20201 
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Office of Work Incentive Programs 
U.S. Department of Labor 
8A22 Patrick Henry Building 
601 D Street, N.W., Room 5100 
Washington, DC 20213 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Chi Id Nutr i t ion Di vi s ion 
3101 Park Center Drive 
Alexandria, VA 22302 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Science and Education Extension 

Fourteerith Street and Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20250 

U.S. Department of Housing Lnd Urban Development 
Office of Block Grant Assistance 
^51 Seventh Street, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20^10 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Women's Bureau 

200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20210 
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DAY CARE: »IN-H0U3E» CHILDREN AT THE WORKPLACE 



Each weekday morning, the LaCour women rise, dress and carpool to the 
Stride Rite Corporation in Boston. At the shoe factory, 25-"year-old 
Nellie heads to her job as an order processor; 5-year-old Tawana begins 
a day o£ structured play at the company's in-housr child-care center. 

"During the day I can go down and have lunch with her or visit on a 
break," says Nellie LaCour, who pays $16 a week for the service. »'If 
she's getting over a cold I can check on her or give her medicine. 

"She's been going to the center since I started work here two years ago, 
and she's learning a lot more than she did when I used to drop her off 
at a baby-sitter's house--which cost $25 a week. We get to see each 
other more now, too, so it's nice for both of us." 

On-site child care, like that offered at the Stride Rite Children's Cen- 
ter, is one answer to the vital--and sometimes disturbing--question, 
"IVho's minding the kids?" 

As mothers of preschool children continue flocking to the workplace (45 
percent of women with children under age 6 were in the labor force in 
1979), "employers and labor representatives are recognizing the child- 
care need as a major concern of employees and are exploring ways to al- 
leviate it," says a recent report from the Department of Labor's Women's 
Bureau . 

Their 1978 survey reports day-care centers sponsored by 14 government 
agencies, 75 hospitals, 9 industrial firms and 7 labor unions across the 
United States. 

Since that time, six additional industry -sponsored child-care centers 
have opened--including Broadcasters Child Development Center in the Dis- 
trict initiated by members of a local broadcasters association with 
financial assistance from four television stations and one radio station. 

Others: a 250-child center at Interraedics in Freeport, Texas; a 72-child 
center at Zales Corporation, Dallas, Texas; a 40-child center at Hoffman 
La Roche, Clifton, New Jersey; and two operated by Living and Learning, 
a child-care corporation. 

Living and Learning leases space from the Allendale Insurance Co. in 
Johnston, Rhode Island, and Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. in Portland, 
Maine. The insurance companies guarantee a minimum enrollment, and 
Living and Learning provides a 10 percent discount to employees. 



Source : By Carol Krucoff, The Washington Post, October 13, 1980. Used 
by pern^iss ion. 
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'•Benefits to the employer/' notes the Labor Department report, '^include 
an increase in the ability to attract employees, lower absenteeism and 
job turnover, a more positive attitude of the employees toward both em- 
ployer and work, favorable publicity and an improvement in community 
relations. " 

Of the centers that have closed, major reasons were '^escalation of sub- 
sidies to amounts greater than the employer is willing to provide, a 
discrepancy between the number of child-care slots provided and the num- 
ber needed, administrative problems, and the need for use of the facility 
in other capacities." 

Tlie key to setting up and running successful company-sponsored centers, 
says Stride Rite Ccntea" director Miriam Kei^tzman, is "careful planning, 
company support, parent participation and outside sources of funding." 

Stride Rite's center started in 1971 as an offshoot of a community group's 
request that the company's philanthropic foundation help fund a community 
child-care center. 

"Tliey figured, if we're going to help fund a center," says Kertzman, for- 
merly Oast Boston's Mead Start program director, '*why not make it for 
employee children, too." 

Beginning with 30 childrcn--lC employees' and 15 from the community--the 
center has grown to accommodate 50 children, age 2 3/4 to 6, (Twenty- 
seven are employees' and 23 are from the community.) 

The cost of running the center is about $60 per week, per child- Employee 
parents pay 10 percent of their weekly gross pay, and community parents 
pay the state on a sliding fee scale. 

Including children from the community has several advantages, says Kertz- 
man. "We receive about $60 per week, per child, from the State Department 
of Social Services to provide those 23 slots. And it help relations with 
the community--making our population an ideal mix of children." 

The center occupies former office space on the first floor of the plant, 
which employs about 700 people. "It cost about $25,000 to renovate and 
equip the original area," says Kertzman. "Total start-up costs were 
about $40,000." 

The facility has been enlarged several times, with $46,000 in company 
funding supplemented by government subsidies aiid non-financial sources 
of support. Examples: A federal program reimbursed 75 percent of the 
cost of inscalling the kitchen; a contract with the state school lunch 
and nutrition bureau pays for about 70 percent of food costs. 

Of their $144,400 total estimated operating budget for 1980, the company 
will pay $42,800, the school lunch program $20,000, the Department of 
Social Services $65,000 and employees $16,000. 
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"We are a separate corporation/' says Kertzman. "We have our own charter, 
board of directors and insurance. The company has no legal responsibility 
for its operation.'^ 



Ten staffers and several volunteers run the center, with personnel costs 
reduced somewhat through affiliation with high school and college-intern 
projects and teacher training programs. C:)ntracts with a federal "New 
Careers" program fund tuition and part of vhe salary for professional 
training. 

The center is open from 7 a.m. to 5 p.rr.., to accommodate parents on dif- 
ferent shifts. After breakfast, the children's activities include math 
and reading readiness, cooking, drama and field trips. 

"We have interns from local hospitals working as teacher aides during 
their pediatrics rotations," says Kertzman. "And the children are taken 
on a rotating basis to the pedodontic department at Boston University's 
Dental School for dental care." 

A side benefit for the company: "They bring down new designs in shoes to 
wear-test on the children." 

In response, says Kertzman, to "the hundreds of requests I get a year 
from company personnel departments, employee groups and child-care pro- 
fessionals," Stride Rite has summarized information in a free booklet, 
"How We Do It." Kertzman also runs a monthly two-hour information- 
sharing session for persons interested in visiting the center. 

"Industry- sponsored day care is extremely cost-effective," she says, 
"since the company is already paying for heat, light, telephones, main- 
tenance and other ?*irvices. 

"It's an untapped, last frontier of hope for the millions of preschoolers 
without adequate care. With the taxpayer's revolt, it would be rough 
going for the government to start funding centers. 

"In one way or another we pay for child care," she says, and then without 
hesitation makes this comparison: "In Boston in 1978, it cost about 
$28,000 a year to maintain a child in a juvenile detention center and 
$3,000 a year per child for a child-care center." 
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SESSION IV 

HOW TO PLAN FOR RETIREMENT AND BE GLAD YOU DID 
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SESSION IV WORKSHOP OUTLINE 



GOALS 



• To help participants recognize the need for long-range financial 
pi ann i ng 

• To learn about pension plans and other retirement options 



ACTIVITIES 

Introduction: Thinking about Your Future 
Individuals use time lines to plot out their long- 
range financial goals. 

keti rement Quiz 

Participants discuss the realities of pension 
income and types of pension plans. 

What's in a Pension Plan? 

Participants critique and discuss a sample pension 
plan, go over some of the problems with pensions, 
and compare hypothetical retirement income figures 
for an office worker and an executive. 

If You Don't Have a Pension Plan 
Leader presents information on Individual Retire- 
ment Accounts and reviews the Reti rement Planning 
Checkl i St . 



Suggested Time 
15 mins. 

25 mins. 

20 mins. 



15 mins. 



How Money Grows over Time 

Group discusses options for the small investor and 
ways to maximize interest on savings accounts. 

Summary and Evaluations 

Leader suggests an activity for participants to 
do at home, briefly summarizes the session, and 
asks participants to evaluate the workshop series. 



10 mins. 



15 mins , 



WORKSHOP MATERIALS 

For Participants 
Reti renient Qu i z 

Sample Retirement Plan for Bigtime Insurance Company 
A Guide to Individual Retirement Accounts 
Retirement Planning Checklist 
How Does Your Money Grow? 
Resource List 
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Background Information for Leader 

If You Don't Want to Be a Poor Old Lady, Check Up on Your Pension Rights 
Now I 

A Guide to Individual Retirement Accounts* 
Fact Sheet: Women and Pensions 



-See Resource List for information on how to order. 
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INTRODUCTION: THINKING ABOUT YOUR FUTURE 



PURPOSES 

• To introduce the session 

• To help participants think about the importance of long-range financial 
pi anni ng 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Introduce the exercise. 

"We* re going to do an exercise to help'us think about long-range 
financial pi anni ng.'* 

2. Draw a line on the board like the one below. Ask that participants 
do the same on a piece of paper turned sideways. 
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3. Ask participants to list under each time period one or more things 
they would like to do in their lives that will cost more money than 
they usually spend. After they have had some time to fill in ran- 
dom thoughts, ask the following questions to help stimulate more 
i deas : 

a. Do you plan on having children? When? 

b. If you have children, how old will you be when your youngest 
child is 21? What would you like your life to be like at that 
t ime? 

c. Do you plan to go back to school at some point? 

d. Do you intend to buy a home? Move to a nicer apartment? 

e. What are your plans for vacations in the next few years? 

f. When would you wish to retire from a regular work life? 
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k. Ask if there are comments or questions. Then ask: 

a. What plans do you have for saving for these future costs? 

b. Which of these do you think you would take out loans for? 

c. At what point would you have to start financial planning in order 
to retire? 
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RETIREMENT QUIZ 



PURPOSE 



• To have participants examine their knowledge of retirement income 
opt ions 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Hand out the Retirement Quiz. 



"Many of us have not given much thought to our retirement plans 
because we just don't like to think about getting older. We're 
going to take a quiz and find out how much we know about retire- 
ment income options. Take 10 minutes to answer the questions." 



1. No. The average income of a single woman over the age of 

in the United States was $3,800. Elderly women are the 
fastest growing poverty group in the United States. 

2. No_. Eighty percent of the retirement income of a single 
woman over the age of 65 in the United States is from 
Social Security. According to 1982 figures: 

• The average woman living alone retires with Social 
Security benefits of $223 per month. 

• The average pension received by a woman retiree is 
less than $81 a month ($970 per year). 

• Sixty-four percent of working women are not par- 
ticipating in retirement plans. Twenty-seven 
percent are, but never collect because they change 
jobs and become ineligible. 

• Only 9 percent of women pension plan participants 
are actually vested (i.e., have a right to the 
accrued pension monies contributed by an employer 
or union on her behalf). 

The reasons so few women are involved in pension plans 
are: 

a. Pension plans don't start until the worker is age 25. 



ANSWERS TO RETIREMENT QUIZ 
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b. Women change jobs frequently. Women's job mobility 
is twice that of men. Currently, the median years on 
the same job for women is 2.8; it is ^.6 years for 
men . 

Why do you think women change jobs so frequently? 
Some reasons are that they 

• have dead-end or unsatisfying jobs 

• have no way of advancing within the company 

• need a change of environment to keep their 
spirits up 

• leave to have children 

• are forced to move to another city because 
of husband's job 

c. More women than men are in part-time jobs because part- 
time work is all that is available, or they need to 
work part-time in order to juggle child care and other 
family responsibilities. 

d. Women are more likely than men to work for low-paying 
industries. The service and retail industries, em- 
ploying 25 percent of women and half of all .women 
employed in the private sector, have the lowest pen- 
sion coverage. 

e. Pension coverage is more prevalent in large firms, in 
high-wage firms, and in certain occupations. Women 
are more likely than men to be employed »n small, low- 
wage firms, and in occupations that tend to have low 
pension coverage. (However, women employees in gov- 
ernment jobs have fairly high pension coverage.) 

3. No. The average unmarried woman retires with approximately 
$7000 saved. 

Yes_. 

5. Yes_. 

6. Yes . 

7. No. When a pension plan is integrated, /our employer is 
subtracting the company's contributions to Social Secu- 
rity for you from the amount contributed to your pension 
pi an . 

A plan would be permitted to define its pension benefit 
when combined with Social Security as amounting to 55 
percent of the worker's last wage. A lower-paid worker 
may find that her Social Security check is 55 percent of 
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her last wage. Her pension check would be zero. Thus, 
any worker earning less than the Social Security base 
can end up with no pension check under existing regu- 
lations . 

It is estimated that 25 percent of workers under a pen- 
sion plan are now "integrated out" of a benefit. 

8. No_. Whole life insurance policies include parts that 
are just savings accounts, but they earn very low rates 
of interest (2 to k percent, typically). You would end 
up with a lot more money if you invested this money in 
something like a money market fund. 



2. After going over the answers to each question, use the following 
questions to elicit reactions: 

a. Have you ever thought you would be one of these statistics? 

b. Why is it so difficult for us to think about retirement? 

• Too depressi ng 

• Assume it will work out somehow 

• Society doesn't encourage us to think about this issue 

c. How many people work for companies that have pension plans? 

d. Has anyone made inquiries about her pension plan at work? If so, 
whom did you ask? Can you briefly describe it to us? 

Point out that you have the right to receive information concern- 
ing your plan once a year, including how much you can expect and 
when you are eligible to receive it. Your employer should fur- 
nish you with a summary plan booklet; it must be written in plain 
English. If the language is too complicated, ask for a simpler 
explanation. If you do not receive one, you can complain at the 
local office of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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WHAT'S IN A PENSION PLAN? 



PURPOSES 

• To learn how to assess components of a pension plan 

• To discuss some of the problems with pensions 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1 . Hand out the Sample Retirement Plan for Bigtime Insurance Company , 
Give people a few minutes to read it. 

2. Discuss each of the underlined points in the plan, explainJ-jg any un- 
familiar terms or concepts. Ask people to list the good and bad points 
of the plan. Devise a spontaneous rating system, such as: 

+ The company has a pension plan, 

+ The company makes al 1 payments. 

The plan is integrated with Social Security. 

+ Pension payment is based on the latest year's salary, so it 

IS more in touch with inflation. 

The plan doesn't take into account inflation after retirement. 

+ and ~ Normal retirement is age 65. 

Part-time work is not counted. 

Use the Fact Sheet: Women and Pensions in your background reading sec- 
tion and .the answers to the Ret i rement Quiz to aid you in the discussion. 

3. If there Is time, go over some of the other problems with pensions that 
are listed in the fact sheet. 

h. Put on newsprint in advance the following retirement income figures 
for an office worker and an executive: 

Mary 



Worked for 21 years, 1959"1980 
Retired at the age of 65 
S I ngl e 

Salary: 196A-68: $8,000 
1972-80: $9,000 
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Mr. Execut ive 



Worked for 21 years, 1959-1980 
Retired at the age of 65 
Si ngle 

Salary: 196^-68: $22,000 
1972-80: $25,000 

Ret i rement Income 



Company C: 



Mary: 


$i:2.87/mo. 


(20. 3'^) 


Mr. Exec: 


$575.00/mo. 


(27.6^) 


Mary : 


$195.93/mo. 


(26.0°^) 


Mr. Exec: 


$827.76/mo. 


(39. 7^^) 


Mary: 


S129.09/mo. 


(1'».3I) 


Mr. Exec: 


$6'»0.29/mo. 


(26.6^^) 


Mary: 


$201 .kS/mo. 


(22 . 3%) 


Mr. Exec . : 


$738.90/mo. 


(30. OZ) 



Explain the information: 

"liypolhet ical salary and length of service figures for an office 
worker and an executive were inserted into the pension plan for- 
mulas of four actual companies. Mary*s salary was obviously 
much lower than Mr. Executive's, and her resulting pension bene- 
fit is also much lower (i.e., $152.87 a month versus $575.00 a 
month under Company A's plan). 

''The percentages in parentheses are the proportion of preretire- 
ment income that the benefits represent. In other words, Mary 
is getting only 20 percent of her preretirement income in bene- 
fits from Company A, whereas Mr. Executive gets almost 28 percent 
of his preretirement income back. It is interesting that not 
only does Mary get a smaller overall pension; she also gets a 
smaller proportion of her income back in pension benefits. The 
reason for this is that all four pension plans we show here are 
integrated with Social Secur i ty--whi ch always means that a larger 
chunk is taken out of the smaller pensions. 

"These figures demonstrate that even when women receive pensions, 
they are often so small that no one could live on them." 
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IF YOU DON'T HAVE A PENSION PLAN 



PURPOSE 

• To provide information on options for women who aren't covered by pen- 
sion plans or who would like to supplement their pension plans 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Explain IRA (individual Retirement Account) plans, being sure to make 
the following points:- 

"An IRA is basically a special kind of savings account, a way to 
make sure you have money after retirement if you don\t have a 
pension plan. According to the new 1982 changes in the laws gov- 
erning IRAs, you can contribute to an IRA even if you do have a 
pens ion plan. 

"You can open an IRA at a bank, a savings and loan institution, 
or a mutual fund. You can contribute 100 percent of your income 
up to $2,000 to your IRA each year. The maximum contribution 
for two-income families is $2,000 per person and $2,250 (combined) 
for one- income couples. 

"You don't pay taxes on the money you put in an IRA, and you also 
deduct It from your income (on both the short and long federal 
tax forms). 

"With IRAs, you leave your money in your account until you re- 
tire or reach the age of 59i- Withdrawals from an IRA must 
begin by age 70i, and federal regulations require a 10 percent 
penalty on withdrawals made prior to age 59i. If you do need 
to withdraw funds from your IRA, you must also pay higher taxes 
on it." 

2. Distribute A Guide to Individual Retirement Accounts (see the Resource 
List for information on how to order). 

3. Discuss some of the advantages and disadvantages of IRAs: 

Advantages 

• You can choose among a wide variety of investment plans, finding 
the one that best fits your needs. 



'^New laws governing IRAs may change some of this information. 
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• If you become dissatisfied with your investment, you can with- 
draw your money and reinvest it in another plan, although 
IRAs usually cannot be moved more than once in three years. 

• IRAs allow those workers who would not ordinarily qualify for 
a pension plan to provide their own retirement income plan. 
Persons who work part-time, intermittently, or seasonally may 
open an IRA. Coverage is not lost by leaving employment tem- 
porarily or permanently. 

Di sadvantages 

• Your savings remain tied up until you retire. 

• You must pay a 10 percent penalty tax on withdrawals prior to 
age 59i. 

• You cannot use an IRA as collateral for a loan without imme- 
diately paying tax on the amount you withdraw. 

• Some plans have a large sales commission and administration 
fee that are deducted from the first few years of saving. 
Some have no fees. Shop around. 

Hand out the Ret i rement Planning Checkl ?st . Give people time to look 
over the handout and see if they have any additional questions. 




HOW MONEY GROWS OVER TIME 



PURPOSE 



• To illustrate the importance of long-range financial planning and the 
impact of inflation on retirement income 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Put the following chart on newsprint before the workshop: 



2. Explain how inflation can affect the retired. 

"The current rate of inflation (1983) is 6 percent, and it is 
predicted that it will increase to at least 10 percent through 
the 80s. In the first workshop we saw how i nf 1 at ion eats away 
at your savings. When we look at retirement, Inflation's ef- 
fects become even more critical. 

"With an inflation rate of 9 percent per year, if you are 
currently making $10,000, you will need to be earni ng $25,000 
in ten years to maintain your current standard of living. 

"Pension plans are not indexed for inflation. Social Secu- 
rity is, however. If the rate of inflation continues to rise 
at a steep rate, a pension could become nearly valueless after 
a period of 15 to 20 years.'* 

3. Distribute How Does Your Money Grow? Briefly review the following 
points covered in the first session: 

• How money grows over time 

• The sooner you start saving for retirement, the better 

• The higher the interest rate, the better 

• Where to get high interest rates 



HOW INFLATION ATTACKS TODAY'S DOLLAR 

At an inflation rate of just 10 per- 
cent, here's what happens to today's 



$1000. 



Today: $1000 

In 6 months : 951 

In 2 years : 8l8 

In 5 years : 605 

In 10 years : 366 

in 20 years : 13^ 
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SUMMARY AND EVALUATIONS 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Distribute the Resource List . 

2. Suggest that participants interview someone who's retired to see what 
she has learned and what advice she would give to younger women. 

3. Summarize: 

'*As we have seen, women approaching retirement age are in seri- 
ous trouble. Because we have been discriminated against and 
because we don't like to think about getting older, we don't 
plan wel 1 . 

"We can educate ourselves about retirement and pension issues 
and develop our planning skills so that we can look forward 
to retirement instead of fearing it." 

k. Hand out evaluation forms you have designed. Ask that participants 
fiP them in before they leave. 
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PARTICIPANT HANDOUTS 
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RETIREMENT QUIZ 



Write Yes or No. 

1. In 1982 the average income of a single woman over the 
age of 65 in the United States was approximately $6,000. 

2. Fifty percent of the retirement income of a single 
woman over the age of 65 in the United States is from 
a pension. 

3. The average unmarried woman retires with approximately 
$5,000 in her savings account. 

h. Employers are permitted to exclude workers under the 
age of 25 from future pension plan coverage. 

5. You cannot transfer money earned in a pension plan to 
a new employer unless you work for companies within a 
coo pe rat ing industry. 

6. It IS legal for a factory to have a pension plan for 
Its assembly line workers but not for its secretaries. 

7. The best kind of pension plan is an integrated one. 

8. Whole life insurance policies are a kind of personal 
savings account by which your money earns high interest 
rates until you retire and withdraw the money. 
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SAMPLE RETIREMENT PLAN FOR BIGTIME INSURANCE COMPANY 



The Bigtime Insurance Company^s retirement plan is designed to help you 
attain your goal of financial security upon retirement. In addition, it 
will afford you peace of mind during your working years and a sense of 
accomplishment before your retirement. The entire cost of the retirement 
plan is borne by the company . 

So that both Social Security benefits and direct company benefits comprise 
the total pension objective, at Bigtime your retirement plan is integrated 
with Soci al Security . This means that one-half of the Social Security 
primary insurance amount is taken into account in determining the amount 
of pension benefits paid directly by the company. The company has been • 
required to pay increasing taxes because of Social Security, matching 
each employee's Social Security contributions dollar for dollar during 
his or her working years, so it is altogether appropriate that your plan 
be integrated with Social Security. Changes in Social Security benefits 
that occur after your retirement do not affect the amount of your pension 
paid by the company. 



One very important aspect of 
your pension is the salary 
level on which it is based. 
In order to reduce the effect 
of inflation during your work- 
ing lifetime on your pension, 
the company omits your com- 
pensation level for earlier 
years from your pension com- 
putation. Instead, the f i na 1 
average salary formula is used. 
Final average salary is the 
average annual compensation 
(excl uding overt ime payments, 
awards, etc.) for the GO'-month 
period immediately preceding 
your normal retirement date, 
or actual retirement date, 
whichever occurs earlier. 

The final average salary pension 
formula is based on the assump- 
tion that your compensation in 
the years immediately preceding 
retirement is the best indicator 
of economic conditions at the time of your retirement. The company^ in 
effect, assumes responsibility for inflation during your working career 
through its salary program and provides you with a pension at retirement 
reflecting the value of the dollar at that time. The final average sal- 
ary also recognizes each individual's ultimate salary achievement and 
facilitates a smoother transition between his or her income levels just 
before and after retirement. 
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Your normal retirement date is the first day of the month nearest your 
sixtyf I f th birthday . If you retire on your normal retirement date, your 
total annual company-paid retirement income will be equal to the sum of: 

2 percent of the first 25 years of service x your final average salary 

and 

i percent x your years of service in excess of 25 years x your final 

average salary 

reduced by 

your Social Security primary insurance amount x 2 percent x your years 
of service, not to exceed 25 

Years of service are measured in years ard completed months of employment, 
whether or not such employment is continuous. Only employment as a full- 
time permanent employee is counted . Years of service include any periods 
during which you receive accident and sickness benefits or a salary con- 
tinuance allowance, but exclude any periods of long-term disability bene- 
fits. In addition, all periods of full-time employment in a general 
agency or a subsidiary of the company shall be counted as .service for all 
purposes of the plan, except the determination of the amount of pension. 
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RETIREMENT PLANNING CHECKLIST 



Does Your Company Have a Pension Plan? 

1. Are you eligible nov;? If not, at what age will you be eligible? 

2. Are other employees covered, but not you? 

3. If you work part-time, how does this affect your pension plan? 
Is your pension plan an integrated plan? 

5. How many years of consecutive employment must you have worked for 
your company before you become fully vested in the plan? 

6. Do you know what vested means? 

7. If you work nine years at your company and move, can you transfer 
your credits? 

8. Is your pension plan indexed for inflation? 

9. Does your employer provide written mater lal that describes your 
pension plan? 

10. Is there anyone at your company who Is paid to explain the pension 
plan to you? 

11. What is the pension plan's normal retirement age? Early retirement 
age? 

12. How much will the monthly payment to you be? 

13. Is the plan protected by the Pension Benefit Guarantee Corporation? 

Are You Eligible for an Individual Retirement Account? 
* 1 . Do you know where to get one? 

2. If you have one, how high are the service fees charged? Are they 
lower at any other institution or organization? 

3. Could you transfer your IRA to another institution or organization 
i f necessary? 

k. How much interest is your IRA col lecting? 
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Is One of Your Fringe Benefits a Life Insurance Policy Paid for by the 
Company? 

1. When can you start collecting income from your life insurance policy? 

2. How much will you receive? 

3- Does your policy pay dividends? 

^. Are you covered for life, or for a specific period of time? 
I f You Are Married : 

1. Are you covered by your husband's pension plan? 

2. Will you be covered if he dies before you retire, or before he reaches 
55 years of age? 

3. Does he agree not to waive the survivor*s benefit, even though this 
will mean a lower pension payment for you both? 
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HOW DOES YOUR MONEY GROW? 



If you put aside 52C an hour for eight hours a day, seven days a week, 
you will be accumulating $125 a month, or $1,500 a year. And if you 
could put this money to work at 7i percent compounded continuously (that 
is, at a 7.9 percent effective annual yield) for only ten years, you 
would accumulate the following amount, even if you added no more money 
to the capi tal sum. 



TEN-YEAR GOAL PLAN 



By Age 65 You Would 

Deposi t from Ages Have Accumulated 

1-10 $1 ,528,290 

10 - 20 71^,^82 

20 - 30 33^,023 

30 - ^0 156,157 

^0 - 50 73,00^ 

50 - 60 3^,129 

60 - 65 (5 years only) 9,^76 



To use your money tool of time most effectively, you should also be aware 
of the difference a seemingly small change in interest rates can make in 
vour total accumulation. Too many of us leave our money in low-interest- 
paying vehicles; we shrug our shoulders as if to say, "What difference can 
1 percent really make?" A big difference, that's what. 

If you had deposited this same amount of money at 6i percent interest in- 
stead of the 7i percent figure used above, you would see the following 
accumul at ions . 



TEN-YEAR GOAL PLAN 

By Age 65 You Would 
Deposit from Ages Have Accumulated 

1 - 10 $631,203 

10 - 20 339,^95 
20 - 30 182,599 

30 - ^0 98,211 
^0 - 50 52,823 

50 - 60 28,^11 
60 - 65 (5 years only) 8,8l5 

If you would like to figure what you could accumulate at another rate, 
use the Rule of 72, a rule of thumb to determine approximately how long 
It takes your money to double . Just divide 72 by the percentage, using 
the percentage as if it ^ere a whole number. For example: 
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72 -: k% = 18 years to double 

72 : 5% = 1^+ years to double 

72 : 6% = 12 years to double 

72 :• 8^ = 9 years to double 

72 : 12^ = 6 years to double 

For example, if you are ^5 years old and you have $10,000 earning k per- 
cent interest annually, you will have accumulated approximately $20,000 
at age 63 (18 years to double). If you have that same money earning yi 
percent interest (also guaranteed amount), you will have accumulated 
more thdn $^0,000 by age 65''""Same money, different interest. Increase 
in assets--$20 ,000. Remember, though, that all the above charts are com- 
puted without taking taxes into account. 
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SESSION IV RESOURCE LIST 



BOOKS 

Buckley, Joseph C. The Retirement Handbook: A Complete Guide to Planning 
Your Future. 6th ed., Henry Schmidt, ed. New York: Harper and Row, 
1977. 

Dickinson, Peter A. The Complete Retirement Planning Book: Your Guide 

to Happiness r Health and Financial Security. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1976. 

Otte, Elmer. Rehearse Before You Retire. 3d rev. ed. Appleton, Wis.: 
Ret i rement Research , 1977 . 

Sheppard, Harold L. , and Sara E. Rix. The Graying of Working America: 
The Coming Crisis in Retirement- Age Policy* New York: Free Press, 
1977. 



BROCHURES 



What You Have to Know about SSI 
A Woman's Guide to Social 
Security 

Social Security Credits: How You 

Earn Them 
Your Social Security Rights and 

Responsi biliti es 
Your Social Security Earnings 

Record 
If You Become Disabled 



U.S. Department of Health and Human 

Services 
Social Security Administration 



Know Your Pension Plan 

What You Should Know about the 

Pension and Welfare Law 
Often Asked Questions about the 

Employee Retirement Income 

Security Act 



Your Retirement: 
Planning Guide 



A Financial 



The Individual Retirement Account 
(IRA) Option 



U.S. Depariiitont of Labor 
Management Services Administration 
Washington, DC 20210 



U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Science and Education Administration 
South Building, Room 605 
l^th Street and Independence Avenue, 
S.W. 

Washington, DC 20250 

Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
2020 K Street^ N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 
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Pension Facts ifl and if 2 

'Vorking Papers: Working Women, 
Marriage and Retirement" by 
Shelly Lupkoff and Edith Fierst 
(President's Convnission on Pen- 
sion Policy) 

Gray Paper i{4 — Older Women and 
Pensions: Catch 22 ($2.00) 

Gray Paper ^2"Social Security 
Adequacy and Equity for Older 
women ($2.00) 

A Guide to Planning Your Retire- 
ment Finances 

A Guide to Individual Retirement 
Accounts 

Know Your Pension Plan 



Pension Rights Center 

13^6 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Room 1019 

Washington, DC 20006 



Older Women's League Educational 
Fund 

3800 Harrison Street 
Oakland, CA 9^611 



Consumer Information Center 
Pueblo, CO 81009 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION FOR LEADER 
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If you don't want to be a poor lady, 
check up on your pension right NOW! 

$ $ $ 



Retirement is a subject that most 
women think about fleet in gly, if at 
all. "Oh, my husband will take care 
of that," a homemaker says, assuming 
that whatever financial arrangement 
he's made will take care of her, too. 
"Well, there »s social security and 
the company has a pension plan, too," 
a working woman says, explaining how 
she will maintain herself when, some 
far-off day, she retires. 

But you simply cannot afford to 
be that casual about your retire- 
ment future, especially in a time 
of rising living costs. Today, the 
average woman on social security re- 
ceives only $332 a month. Her other 
pension benefits, if any, are small. 
This dismal situation is partly due 
to the fact that women often work 
at low-paying jobs, change employers 
frequently and take time off to 
raise their families. 

Many women also share the blame 
for their low retirement benefits, 
however, by failing to become in- 
formed about their pension rights — 
and letting benefits slip away. One 
wife, for example, never inquired 
about her own rights to her hus- 
band's generous pension. When he 
died a few years before retirement, 
she was stunned to discover that 
she got nothing. An ambitious com- 
puter programmer changed jobs after 
nine years because "I got bored." 
By doing so, she forfeited all the 
pension rights she'd have been en- 
titled to if she'd stuck it out only 
one more year. 

Tliese lessons are clear. Although 
it is hard to talk to someone you 
love about "what will happen to me 
when you die," it is vital that you 



ask your husband, in detail, about 
what provisions have been made for 
you in his pension plan. And tedious 
though it may be, especially if you 
don't plan to retire till sometime in 
the next century, you should investi- 
gate and take steps to safeguard both 
your social security and company pen- 
sion rights. !lere is a guide to 
those rights. 



GETTING WHAT*S COMING TO YOU IN 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Currently, social security pays 
only about half of what is needed to 
maintain a modest standard of living: 
an average of $406 a month for a sin- 
gle person, $695 for a couple. A 
woman can qualify either as a wage 
earner or as the dependent of a male 
worker. 



How to Qualify for Your Own Benefits 

• Benefits are paid to those who 
have worked a fixed period of time, 
usually forty calendar quarters, 
for participatiag employers. You 
must have earned a minimum amount 
of money per quarter; it was $340 
last year. If you earn four times 
the minimum (or $1,360 in 1982) at 
any time during a year, even if it 
is all in one week, you get credit 
for four quarters. 

• You can work part-time, but you 
should be sure to keep track of 
your earnings so that you can work 
extra hours, if necessary, to 
qualify for the minimum amount. 

• If you have a home business, you 
can qualify if you show a profit 



Source : By Deborah Rankin, Woman's Day, March 8, I983. Used by 
permission. 
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If you don't want to be a poor lady, 
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and pay the self -employment so- 
cial security tax on your net 
earnings, 

• Work periods do not have to be 
consecutive. You can leave your 
job for a few years to raise a 
family, as many women do, and 
continue compiling credits when 
you return to work. The sununer 
jobs you had as a student are 
also counted. 

• If you are not working and, as 
you near retirement age, find 
you are a few quarters short of 
the minimum, it would be worth- 
while to take a job long enough 
to qualify for benefits. Even 
if your checks are small, you'll 
be entitled to both parts of 
Medicare, saving you more than 
$100 a month on Part A. 

• Payments are tied to earnings; 
workers who have earned (and paid 
in) the most receive the largest 
checks. Benefits are calculated 
on the basis of the worker's av- 
erage earnings over a maximum of 
thirty- five years. This means 
that a typical woman who works 
five years, devotes fifteen years 
to raising children and then re- 
turns to work for twenty years 
has to include ten "zero" years 
in her average. If you work 
longer than thirty- five years, 
however, those in which you 
earned the least are not counted. 

• Tlie earliest you can collect re- 
tirement benefits is at age sixty- 
two, but payments are reduced by 
20 percent. Full benefits are 
paid when you readi sixty- five. 

• A working wife can choose to re- 
ceive social security on the ba- 
sis of her own wage history or 
as a dependent of her husband-- 
but not both. If you've worked 
at a low-paying job you may find 
that the dependent benefit is 



higher than your own. This means 
that your contributions to social 
security are forfeited, for you re- 
ceive no more than if you'd stayed 
home all those years. 



Benefits for Homemakers 

• The wife of a retired worker is en- 
titled to monthly dependent bene- 
fits when she reaches sixty-two. 

If you wait until age sixty-five 
you get full wife benefits, which 
are 50 percent of his basic bene- 
fits ($IS0 if he receives $300, for 
example, or a total of $450 for 
both). A widow receives the work- 
er's full benefit at 65. 

• A divorced wife receives the same 
benefits as the wife \\.ien her ex- 
husband retires, but only if she 
had been married to him for at 
least ten years. If her ex-hus- 
band continues to work, however, 
she receives nothing. 

• The "Widow'<; Gup": A homemaker 
who is widrved in her forties or 
fifties *,as a major problem with 
survivr's benefits. She is too 
youn^; to qualify (the minimum age 
is sixty) and often too old to 
find a good job. If she has young 
children, she may be able to get 
mother and children benefits, but 
only until the children reach six- 
teen« Unless she and her husband 
provide for this "gap" contingency 
with a savings or insurance plan, 
she can suffer years of financial 
hardship before she qualifies for 
social security. 



MAKING THE MCST OF PRIVATE PENSIONS 

You can't assume anything about a 
pension--its size, whether you quali- 
fy or whether your husband's plan 
will cover you if you are widowed. 
Pensions aren't as large as you might 
suppose--Che Pension Rights Center 
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reports that the average annual pay- 
ment in 1980 was $2,375 (less than 
$200 a month) for a woman, $4,103 
for a man. Pensions are designed 
to reward the worker — typically a 
man--who has had a long, lucrative 
and uninterrupted career with the 
same employer. Yet even women who 
worked twenty or thirty years for 
the same company often don't qualify. 

Countless homemakers have been 
lulled into a false sense of secu- 
rity by husbands who say, "If any- 
thing happens to me, my company 
pension will take care of you." 
But when they are widowed, they 
often discover that they are not 
covered by the company plan either 
because their husbands died too 
yoang or because they chose a higher 
pension payment over survivor's 
benefits . 



KEEP TABS ON YOUR 
EARiNINGS RECORD 

If an employer puts the wrong 
social security number on a 
statement or credits you with 
$1,300 instead of $13,000 for 
one year, your future benefits 
will be reduced. Such mis- 
takes are not uncommon, so the 
Social Security Administration 
suggests checking your record 
at least once every three 
years. (To do so, call or 
write your local social secu- 
rity office for Form SSA 7004, 
"Request for Statement of 
Earnings. ") 

Any mistakes should be re- 
ported to your local social 
security office immediately. 
Ti\c government is not required 
to correct mistakes if more 
than three years, three months 
and fifteen days have elapsed 
since the report was filed, 
but corrections usually are 
made as long as proof of earn- 
ings is presented. Copies of 
tax returns and withholding 
statements are important evi- 
dence to keep. 



To avoid disastrous surprises like 
these, you should take an active in- 
terest in your own and your husband's 
pension. 



Pension Benefits for Employees 

There are no laws requiring employ- 
ers to offer pension plans, and many 
women work in industries, such as re- 
tailing, where pensions are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

• If your company or union does have 
a pension plan, check to be sure 
you are covered. It may not in- 
clude every category of employee-- 
for example, a factory with a pen- 
sion plan for assembly-line workers 
may not have one for secretaries. 

• Find out how long you have to stay 
on the job to qualify; usually it 
is ten years. But even if you've 
been on the job ten years, you 
may not get credit for the entire 
time. Most pension plans do not 
count the years worked before age 
twenty-two. 

• Plan maternity leave with pension 
credits in mind. You can lose 
credits if your time away is as 
long or longer than you worked be- 
fore the break. If, for example, 
you work three years, leave when 
your child is bom and then return 
to the same firm four years later, 
you may lose all pension credits 
for the first three years. If you 
return after two years, you keep 
your credits. 

• If you work part-time or have a 
seasonal job, you can accumulate 
pension credits as long as you 
work at least one thousand hours 

a year. If you are presently work- 
ing eighteen or nineteen hours a 
week, it pays to put in extra time 
to make up your credits. 
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Pension Benefits for Wives of 
Working Men 

If you arc a homemaker dependent 
on your husband's earnings, now is 
the time to find out what income 
you can count on if he dies. Prior 
to 1976, pension plans were not re- 
quired to provide widow's benefits. 
Now, all plans offer a ''joint and 
survivor' s" option. 

• If your husband is entitled to 
$500 a month at age sixty- five 
and you are three years younger, 
a typical survivor's plan would 
reduce his pension checks to $240 
a month, but pay you half ($120) 
a month in widow's benefits if 

he dies. Your husband may elect 
not to take this option; that 
way, he gets the full pension 
while he is alive, but you re- 
ceive nothing after he dies . 
Many nen focus on the short-term 
loss of retirement income when 
they decide against the survi- 
vor's option. They gamble that 
they will outlive their wives, 
something that happens in only 
IS percent of cases. 

• Even if your husband selects the 
survivor's benefit, you nay not 
get it if he dies while he is 
still working. His plan must 
have a provision for early re- 
tirement and he must have 
reached a certain age — usually 
fifty- five --before you can col- 
lect. He must also choose the 
"eariy survivor option" and sign 
a form agreeing to a reduction 
of his pension. 

• Although they may have sacrificed 
their o\^ careers to help their 
ex-husb;uids get ahead, divorced 
wives are not entitled to share 
in a man's pension benefits in 
most states. In a few community 
property states, such as Califor- 
nia, pension is considered income 
earned by both partners and it is 



divided at divorce. Although a 
new Uniformed Services Former 
Spouse Protection Act effective 
in February 1983 allows state 
courts to consider military pen- 
sions when fixing property rights 
in a divorce, there is no guaran- 
tee that judges will award women 
part of their ex-husbands' retire- 
ment pay 



ESTABLISHING YOUR Om PENSION 

A few hundred dollars put aside to- 
day can grow to thousands of dollars 
in a few decades. A smart way to 
save for retirement is to contribute 
to one of these plans: 

• An Individual Retirement Account 
(IRA) . Workers who participate 
in an employee pension plan as 
well as those who don't have such 
coverage can contribute lOP per- 
cent of earned income up to $2,000 
a year to an IRA. The contribu- 
tion is tax deductible and earn- 
ings build tax-free until* you 
begin to make withdrawals at age 
fifty-nine and a half or later. 

• "spousal" iRAs for bommakers. 
Under the new tax law, a wage 
earner with a nonworking spouse 
can contribute up to $2,280 a 
year to a marital IRA, which pro- 
vides a separate account for each 
partner. In the past, contribu- 
tions had to be evenly divided be- 
tween the accounts, but now up to 
$2,000 can be deposited in either 
account . 

In the event of a divorce, an 
unemployed wife may continue to 
participate in a spousal IRA if 
it has been established at least 
five years and contributions have 
been made for at least Vhree of 
the last five years. She may con- 
tribute up to $1,125 a year from 
alimony or other earnings to her 
IRA. 
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• The Keogh plan, designed for self- 
employed workers, is the answer 
for women who work free-lance or 
run a business from home. As 
with IRAs, no taxes are due un- 
til you reach retirement age and 
start making withdrawals . You 
can put 15 percent of your earned 
income, up to a maximum of $15,000 
a year, into a Keogh plan. 

• Company contributory plan. Most 
companies no longer have contrib- 
utory pension plans that require 
employees to make regular pay- 
ments toward future retirement 
benefits. But if your employer 
is one of the few, participation 
in this forced savings plan will 
ease your financial burdens after 
retirement. 



To Learn More about Pensions, No 
matter when you plan to retire, it 
is important that you become famil- 
iar with pension issues that affect 
women. For infonnation, you can 
write the Pension Rights Center, 
Dept. WD, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036. The 
center publishes an excellent book- 
let, "A Guide to Understanding Your 
Pension Plan," for $2. 
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FACT SHEET: WOMEN AND PENSIONS 



What do pension plans provide? 

Pension plans provide retirement income to workers who are fully vested 
In a plan. Payments to pensioners are made monthly, for life, or are 
provided in the form of a one-time, lump-sum benefit. You collect this 
lump sum at the time you retire. 

What does being vested mean? 

You are not entitled to benefits unless you are vested in a pension plan. 
Being fully vested means that you cannot lose your right to collect bene- 
fits if you leave the job voluntarily or involuntarily. Eligibility for 
full (100 percent) vesting usually occurs after 10 years of service. 

Graded vesting means that after 5 years of service you are eligible to re- 
ceive 25 percent of the money that has been set aside for you, and that 
you would start to receive this money when you reach retirement age, regard- 
less of where else you work between then and now. For every year you work 
beyond the first 5, you would receive 5 percent additional benefits. After 
10 years, you would be eligible to receive 50 percent, plus an additional 
10 percent for each year thereafter. After 15 years of service, you would 
be 100 percent vested. In other words, with graded vesting, you can re- 
ceive some retirement protection by being with the company at least 5 
years, but it takes longer (15 years as opposed to 10 years) to become 
fully vested. 

With the rule of hSj another pension plan option, an employee can become 
50 percent vested if she has worked for the company for at least 5 years 
and her age and years of service add up to ^5- Then each year beyond this, 
she would have 10 percent additional benefits added on. 

What happens if I quit? 

If you leave the job prior to becoming vested, you forfeit your eligibility 
for pension benefits. If your company vests workers only after 10 years, 
and you work there for 9 years and 11 months, you will not be entitled to 
benefits when you retire. 

How are payments to pensioners determined? 

A typical way of determining payments is to take a percentage of your earn- 
ings for the last 5 years of covered employment. 

Am I covered under my husband's pension plan? 

A pension plan belongs to the covered worker, not to his or her spouse. 
Under most conditions, at the time of retirement monthly payments will be 
automatically reduced to provide coverage for a surviving spouse in case 
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of the pensioner's death. If the covered employee decides to receive full 
monthly benefits and not take a reduction, this will eliminate the "widow^s 
benefi t 



What are some of the problems with pensions? 

• All workers are not covered. 

Employers are permitted to exclude workers under the age of 25 from 
coverage, as well as those who begin their employment within 5 years 
of the company's normal retirement age. This provision of the law al- 
lows employers to exclude women during the years when they are most 
likely to be part of the work force. 

• Some categories of workers may be excluded. 

Employers with pension plans do not have to cover every category of 
wo rke r. Those jobs not likely to be covered are staffed mainly by 
women (e.g., secretarial positions). 

• You could lose accumulated credits for absence from the work force. 

Under both pension plans and Social Security, women are penalized for 
leaving the work force to take care of family responsibilities. If a 
worker covered by a pension plan temporarily leaves her. job, and the 
"break- in service" is longer than the time she was employed under the 
plan, she may lose all accumulated credit toward becoming vested in 
the plan. For example, a woman who has worked under her plan for 5 
years and then leaves the work force for a period of 7 years would 
probably have to start from scratch in accruing benefits. 

Under the Social Security system, long averaging periods also have a 
negative impact on women. Benefits are averaged over a lifetime of 
earnings, with only the lowest 5 years of earnings excluded. In the 
above example, this woman would have 2 years of zero income averaged 
into her total when benefits are computed. 

• Women's low wages mean that their benefits will be smaller than those 
of men. 

Under both pension plans and Social Security, benefits are calculated 
based on average earnings for a certain time period. 

• Integrated plans reduce retirement income for small earners. 

If your company has an integrated plan, your employer can subtract the 
company's contribution to Social Security for you from the amount con- 
tributed to your pension plan. If your earnings are low, the pension 
part of your benefits may amount to very little when you retire. Those 
who earn less than $10,000 are affected most often. 

• You could be denied a widow's benefits. 

You will not get a widow's benefit if you are not married for a full 
year before your spouse starts getting his pension and also for a full 
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year before he dies. If your spouse elects to take full monthly payments 
when he retires, you will not be eligible to collect a survivor's bene- 
fit in the event you become a widow. You do not have to be informed 
of this decision. Also, if your spouse received his pension before the 
early survivor option, often age 55, you will not receive a benefit if 
you become widowed. 
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JH More than 47 million women now work outside the home. For the 80 per- 
cent of these women who are employed in low-paying, low-status jobs, wise 
money management is a critical survival skill. 

Your Money and YowUfe is a financial planning course designed to be 
taught by working women to working women. It creates a comfortable, nonintimi- 
dating atmosphere, promotes participatory learning, and counteracts tiie myth 
of the "expert." The four sessions in this workshop manual cover topics women 
need to know, including: budgeting, education for career advancement, 
child care and retirement planning. Answers important questions about credit, 
banking procedures, loans, raises, pension plans. Helps women, particularly 
low-income women, take a big step toward controlOng their lives. 
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